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STEAM AND ELECTRICITY—A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY.* 


BY PRESIDENT A. A. JOHNSON, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 


N solving problems, and in forecasting the future, men are 
constantly thrown back upon first principles. With these 
principles fully in hand as keys, we may open new chambers of 
thought and enlarge our vision of the future. Knowledge is, 
therefore, relative and progressive. 

In the discussion and statements of this article, I shall at- 
tempt to gather up the great facts of a century’s economic strug- 
gles, and, putting these facts alongside of present social condi- 
tions, seek a solution of the twentieth century problem, which 
may be termed ‘‘ The World’s Social Crisis.’’ 

The subject isa broad and far-reaching one. It demands a 
horizon of vision only to be had from the summit of the nine- 
teenth century. This theme lays under its tribute the past, with 
its successes and failures. It appeals to the present, to know 
the reason of its struggles, unrest, and conflicts. Gathering up 
the facts of this economic history, and interpreting the present 
voices, clamoring and discordant, we are to cast a prophetic eye 
on the future. 

The close of this century witnesses an age of unrest, conflict 
of ideas, and a general discussion of the basal and vital princi- 
ples of our civilization. It is felt in the financial world, heard 
in the discussions of church gatherings and heresy trials, and 
seen in the social unrest of the masses. We seem to be in a 
transition period; and the opinions of men, the affairs of the 


* In addition to the direct quotations in this article, the writer desires to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to Dr. Richard T. Ely’s ‘‘ Outline of Economics” and “Social 
a of Christianity,” and alsoto Dr. Josiah Strong’s “‘ New Era” for facts, as well 
as inspiration of thought. 
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business world, and the social relations of mankind, seem to be 
‘‘out of joint.’”’ Problems are arising on every hand for so- 
lution; uncertainty and want of confidence have seized the 
masses; stagnation and depression exist everywhere in the 
commercial and financial world, and men are looking for a 
Moses who shall lead the hosts of our civilization out of the im- 
pending Egyptian darkness. 

There is no doubt that we face an almost boundless problem 
as we enter the twentieth century—a problem made up of many 
minor problems which overlap and interlace each other in a 
most intricate manner ; and the solution of this tangled web of 
human conditions will probably crown some man as the great 
American statesman of the ensuing century. 

One of the remarkable things of this transition period is that 
the age is intensely practical. Very little regard is given to the 
theories of men which have not a practical working basis. Much 
of the teachings of socialists fail at this point. They are too 
theoretical. The spirit of the age, while optimistic, is practical, 
and demands a solution along practical lines. The established 
and well-accepted theories of men, as set forth by many and 
various schools of thought, are failing. They break down under 
the test of a practical age. Political economy, as taught in many 
of the books to-day, is too theoretical, and is only on the rim of 
the great problems now before the American people. Political 
economy must go deeper, and carry with it ethical principles 
which will direct in the application of economic principles. 

It is the individualistic and competitive order of the day that 
is filling our national horizon with storm clouds, and threaten- 
ing us with ruin. Whence came these diseased and disordered 
economic conditions of to-day? They are the product of false 
economic theories ; theories promulgated by Adam Smith in his 
‘¢ Wealth of Nations,’’ and accepted by the English people over 
a century ago. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the economic ed- 
ucation of the last century, under the influence of Adam Smith’s 
theories, has produced a selfish individualism which seems to 
have no regard for the social relations of men which are basal 
to the welfare of the state and the common good of mankind. 
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To clearly diagnose the present social disorder, and to estab- 
lish the proposition just stated, we must appeal to the facts of 
history. We must deal with the facts and causes of the English 
industrial revolution. Before this revolution the English Guild 
System of Trades, which had many social advantages, went 
down in the gulf of struggling humanity who were intensified 
by the revolutionary spirit of that age. In the place of the 
guild system came the factory system and the wages system of 
to-day. Here we find the beginnings of the social unrest and 
conflict, the force of which is now felt as a world-wide social 
crisis. This revolution was so violent, and the changes in the 
economic forces of production came so fast during the last cen- 
tury, that the social life did not and has not adjusted itself to 
the new conditions. The struggle to do so, to abandon the old 
order and to adjust itself to the new, has brought all this con- 
fusion and suffering into our social life. Society, doubtless, 
would have adjusted itself to the new conditions, and men would 
have toiled on in harmonious social and industrial relations long 
before this, had it not been for the false and pernicious economic 
theories which were accepted in this revolutionary age of the 
eighteenth century. 

Before stating these false economic theories, we must allude to 
the condition of thought prevalent in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. This condition of thought prepared the way 
and made the acceptance of these economic theories easy. The 
spirit of the Cromwell revolution a century before became promi- 
nent again about 1760, and a tremendous revolt was begun 
against the whole system of government, religious, political, and 
economic, and in favor of civil, religious, and economic liberty. 
The result of this revolt is to be traced in three distinct and al- 
most contemporaneous movements. Religiously, this spirit took 
the form of the Wesleyan movement under the leadership of 
John Wesley, who inaugurated “Christianity in earnest,’’ both 
in faith and conduct, as a protest against the indifferent and 
dead spirit of the Anglican state church. Politically, this 
spirit expressed itself in the American Revolution, producing 
patriots like Washington and Jefferson, who led our revolution- 
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ary fathers to establish a republican form of government on the 
American continent as a protest against the tyranny of the mo- 
narchical governments of Europe. The restrictions upon trade 
and the industries were contentedly accepted for a brief season, 
while the passion for civil and religious liberty almost extended 
to fanaticism. The great men of France caught the spirit and 
encouraged as well as aided the struggle for political liberty in 
America. It is said that Rousseau went further and ‘‘stormed 
against the artificiality of society and the restraints of the indus- 
trial systems, and summoned men to free themselves from its re- 
straints, and to return to nature.’”’ This French thought won 
the sympathy and influenced Thomas Jefferson, who became its 
exponent in America as the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the founder of the Democratic party. 

In such a universal struggle for freedom as I have outlined 
the economic life of the people could not be left out. The same 
year that Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence, as- 
serting that all men are by nature free and equal, Adam Smith, 
a professor in Glasgow University, published his ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,’’ said to be the most influential book ever written on 
economics. Its central idea is the same as that of Jefferson, 
only applied to economics rather than political life. I quote 
Richard T. Ely’s summary of Adam Smith’s economic princi- 
ples: ‘‘Men are by nature free and equal; the law should not 
establish artificial inequalities among them ; what men need in 
business is not protection, but liberty. Under free competition 
each man seeks his own interests, and in seeking his own inter- 
ests promotes, as a rule, the best interests of society.’’ I confess 
that these seem to be plausible statements, but most fallacious 
and vicious in their effects on the industrial world. 

The teachings of Adam Smith were formulated into three dis- 
tinct statements, which were accepted as axioms, and have been 
used as mottoes in the industrial world during the last century : 

1. ‘‘All men are by nature free and equal.”’ This statement is 
false both scientifically and philosophically. Men are not, 
never have been, and never will be, by nature “‘ free and equal.’’ 
The strong and the weak, the wise and the foolish, the learned 
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and the ignorant exist together ; and the weak must necessarily 
go down in the struggle of competition under the present indus- 
trial law, -‘‘ the survival of the strongest.’?’ Thestrong must bear 
the burdens of the weak and educate the masses toward an ideal 
civilization. Thomas Jefferson saw the fallacy of Adam Smith’s 
first statement, and meant, although he did not state it in the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men by nature should be 
and are ‘‘ free and equal in the sight of the law in a republican 
form of government.’’? Under such a form of government the 
law cannot, and ought never to be, a ‘‘respecter of persons.’’ 

2. ‘Absolute non-interference of the state’’ in the regulation of 
industrial matters. This was wrong, and introduced an evil 
which society has long struggled to correct. In the light of sub- 
sequent industrial history it can be clearly seen that such eco- 
nomic doctrines gave opportunity for what has been termed the 
tyranny of ‘‘soulless corporations’’ to oppress the people. It 
deprived the weak of legal protection and left them to perish for 
bread under the grinding law of a selfish individualism, whose 
sole aim was to accumulate wealth. 

3. ‘Competition will regulate all industrial evils.’ Adam Smith 
practically said : Destroy the guild system, remove all legal re- 
striction, and turn everybody loose in the industrial word. Com- 
petition will act as a balance wheel, and as a law of gravitation 
in the social world to keep every man at his best, and prevent 
the evils of adulteration of food, shoddy in clothing, and the 
oppression of the laboring classes (masses). But competition has 
miserably failed. Adam Smith did not see, as has been practi- 
cally demonstrated a thousand times, that among twenty men 
competition enables one mean man to force nineteen others, dis- 
posed to do right, to be mean also in self-protection in business 
matters. And what is true of twenty men is true also of the 
whole industrial world. These principles of Adam Smith were 
readily accepted by that restless, liberty-loving age, and his 
book became a gospel of economics, and inspired the economic 
policy of the nineteenth century. Adam Smith claimed that 
the adoption of these economic principles would make the 
nations wealthy. He was correct in this one respect. His prin- 
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ciples of economics introduced that marvelous factory system of 
England and the remarkable industrial activity of the past 
century by which a few individuals have amassed great fortunes 
and created marvelous powers of production until the world is 
full of unconsumed goods. But what about the masses, and the 
vast under-consumption of goods, because of poverty, and the 
unequal distribution of the goods which these economic princi- 
ples, intensified by the power of steam and the inventive genius 
of man, have produced? Yes, we have great wealth, and we 
have great poverty; thousands, unemployed to-day in the 
United States, are begging for work and asking for bread. A 
nation may be wealthy, like Rome, and yet be tottering to its 
fall because of its poor and unequal social conditions. A nation 
is strong when it has a high standard of life among the masses, 
and a social compact based upon ethical principles. 

Let us now turn our attention to a remarkable coincidence, 
and to another factor which enters into this problem, and which 
has intensified the baneful effect of Adam Smith’s economic 
axioms. In 1769 James Watt invented the steam engine. Itis 
an interesting fact, stated by Dr. Ely, that James Watt and 
Adam Smith were intimate friends, and when the city of Glas- 
gow refused to let Watt work at his trade because he was not a 
member of the guild at that place, Adam Smith allowed him to 
set up a shop on the university grounds outside the city’s juris- 
diction. There Watt invented his steam engine, and thus the 
two great forces, the one mental, the other material, which cre- 
ated the industrial revolution of the last century, were born 
close together. The substitution of steam power for hand power 
soon followed, and its first influence was to stimulate the inven- 
tive genius of men, and this influence has followed the steam 
engine wherever it has gone until the mechanism it operates, 
the fruit of man’s inventive genius, is the marvel of this age of 
steam. A series of inventions rapidly followed during the next 
fifty years, enabling the power of the steam engine to completely 
evolutionize the manufacture of cotton, woolen, linen, and silk 
goods, and working a hardship on the industrial classes by the 
confusion of new methods, and thus throwing many out of em- 
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ployment. The-steam engine and the blast furnace were soon ap- 
plied to the manufacture of iron, and that industry was revolution- 
ized. The steam engine has afforded man rapid and powerful 
means of transportation, and hastened our material civilization 
a thousand years. The great ocean steamer, a city in itself, 
stronger than wind and waves, and the mighty 100-ton loco- 
motive, as it moves over the bills with its thirty cars, is the fit 
emblem of our vigorous, rapid, selfish, mercenary, and material 
civilization. Neither cares for a man, grinds him under its pon- 
derous wheels, or steams on, leaving him to perish in the sea. 
Neither can afford to stop for a man under the pressure of a 
selfish competition. Both are alike deaf to the appeals of the 
overworked man and the cry that comes from his wife and 
children for more bread and a better home. Both answer, 
‘‘Our owners care for dividends and wealth, and not men.”’ It 
is the gladiatorial days of Rome over again, only robbed of their 
cruelty by a boasted Christian civilization, which is not Chris- 
tian at all. Under these conditions we naturally ask with Dr. 
Ely, ‘‘ Have all men become brothers, or are they all enemies? ”’ 
Opinions will differ, but few will claim that men, in their 
business dealings, are very brotherly. The ‘‘let alone’ theory 
of our civilization leaves every man to take care of himself. 
The result is that we have but little law for the protection of 
the weak, and less moral sense in our economic life. ‘It would 
be a sad mistake,” says Dr. Ely, ‘‘ to suppose that men are less 
moral than formerly, but circumstances have turned moral effort 
into other channels, and left the economic life relatively non- 
ethical.’’ 

Thus it can be seen that in what we call the progress of the past 
was born a great foe to the social relations of men. It was a 
selfish individualism, now grown, by the fostering care of our 
economic theories, to a great giant, who walks through the land 
as the mighty emperor of the nineteenth century, dominating 
our politics, controlling our Congress and legislatures, and say- 
ing, ‘‘Give us liberty to accumulate, no matter who suffers, no 
matter about the methods, whether by fair means or foul, so 
long as we keep beyond the grip of the law. Hands off; no in- 
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terference by the state, only give us liberty to accumulate.’’ This 
individualism is the Napoleon of this century who is attempting 
to control the economic conditions, as the Napoleon of the past 
attempted to change the politics of Europe. This individual- 
ism applied to government, as expressed in the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, has been a real blessing to men, and 
has cleared the ground of the rubbish of caste and ‘‘the divine 
right of kings.’’ But in the field of economics it has been dis- 
astrous to society. ‘‘It has not laid,’’ says William Clarke, ‘‘one 
single stone of the social edifice of the future.’’ It has, how- 
ever, given mankind the most difficult problem for solution that 
has ever appeared. On one side of this problem is to be found 
selfishness, cupidity, and materialistic greed about external pos- 
sessions as the one great thing to be obtained. This spirit of 
Dives says: Life consists in the abundance of things which a 
man possesses, and in this race of greed it is everybody for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost. On the other side of this 
problem stand thousands of poor wage-earners unemployed, and 
their families crying for bread as they walk the streets, asking 
for work. Yet these men are free men, with the power of the 
ballot in their hands and the spirit of desperation in their hearts. 
Bring these two factors together under certain conditions and 
you have the explosive force of dynamite to blow our civiliza- 
tion into atoms. Such is the problem of forces to be harmo- 
nized in the ensuing century. 

Now, be it said to the honor of Thomas Carlyle and John Rus- 
kin, they are the only two men who possessed sufficient intu- 
itional genius to discern the tendency and future evil of indi- 
vidualism when applied to church, state, art, and economics. 
Against these impending social evils Carlyle wrote and stormed, 
and was abused by his age as a sour cynic. But Carlyle was 
right. Time has vindicated his intuitional genius, and the next 
century will add laurels to his brow in vindication of his humane 
genius. 

William Clarke, in his excellent article on Carlyle and Ruskin 
and their influence on English social thought, in The New Eng- 
land Magazine for December, 1893, states Carlyle’s perceptions 
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of the future effect of the false economic theories then predomi- 
nating English thought, as follows: 


Carlyle saw as in prophetic vision a government of the rich, by the 
rich, and for the rich; society divided into two classes, those with 
money and those without, and the latter, be they never so free in mere 
theory, being the slaves of the former; a society dominated by vulgar, 
sordid aims, with the accumulation of money as its chief ideal, with 
the frantic, eager rush of competition becoming keener and more un- 
scrupulous as accumulation becomes more and more difficult ; people 
shirking work and trying to become rich by smart trickery, by lucky 
plunges ; a heated, feverish anxiety pervading the whole social body, 
excepting the unfortunate ‘‘ dead beats’’ and a few unsuccessful, quiet 
people, old-fashioned enough to believe in honesty. Remember, when 
you read Carlyle’s fervid denunciation of democracy, that this is what 
he means by it; that is what he sees, or thinks he sees, as the outcome 
of the economic democracy as it was understood early in the century. 


Carlyle was right, as present conditions now prove. The 
economic democracy of Adam Smith has not performed what it 
promised, and never will so long as it remains on the ‘let 
alone’’ lines of selfish individualism. This individualistic com- 
mercialism has invaded everything which ought to be held sacred 
by a free people. 

1. It has a tendency to make both the buyer and the seller 
dishonest in business matters. The seller, under the law of 
competition, resorts to shoddy and adulteration, in order to 
undersell his competitor, and the buyer is constantly wanting 
something cheap in order to get a bargain, or more than the 
value of his money. This fact is illustrated by the following 
incident, which happened in one of our eastern cities: A 
wealthy manufacturer was walking along one of the residence 
streets. He was a man who had made his wealth by buying 
cheap and selling at high prices, and by adulteration, as well as 
the various ‘‘tricks of the trade.’’ He came across two boys on 
the side-walk selling lemonade. The boys were about twenty- 
five feet apart. He stopped at the first boy and asked the price 
of lemonade, and was informed that it was five cents a glass. 
He went on to the other boy and asked the price of lemonade, 
and was told it was two cents a glass. The wealthy man said 
he would take a glass. The boy served him, and after drinking 
the lemonade and paying his pennies, this wealthy manufac- 
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turer turned to the boy and said, ‘‘ And now, my little man, tell 
me, if you can, how you can sell lemonade at two cents a glass ; 
this kind of competition will run the other boy out of business 
and make you wealthy.’’ The boy, who had caught the spirit 
of the age, replied, ‘‘ Now, Mister, that’s all right; that other 
fellow is my partner ; he is my brother. But the puppy fell in 
my lemonade last night and I am selling it out cheap.’’ 

2. It has debauched our politics by the mercenary ‘spoils 
system.’’ Party principles and platforms are abandoned with- 
out hesitation by factions clamoring for office, and willing to 
make any kind of promises to get these offices. Lowell puts 
this ‘‘spoils system ’’ in its true light when he writes : 

‘‘ Ef you get me inside the White House 
Your head with ile I’ll kindly o’nint, 


By getting you inside the light house 
Close by the end of Jaalam p’int.”’ 


Patriotism, the social welfare of the people, and the eternal 
principles of justice and equity are trailed in the dust by the 


trading of politicians. Combinations, barter, and sale for office ! 
Is that democracy? Is that the genius of Republican institu- 
tions? No. Democracy means the rule of the people; it does 
not mean the rule of politicians any more than of kings. Walt 
Whitman aptly says: ‘‘The never-ending audacity of elected 
persons who are constantly putting up the fences for another 
term is now a greater menace to human progress than is the 
power of any sovereign living.”’ 

3. Our theology and religion have been tainted with individ- 
ualism and distorted by a selfish sectarianism which the masses 
dislike. The masses believe in Christ and his humanitarian 
spirit, and not in the modern churchism of to-day. We have 
emphasized only one side of theology. We have talked about 
God, his attributes, and man’s relation to the Creator, and have 
said but little about the Christian sociology of the Gospel, and 
‘loving our neighbor as ourselves.’’ We have been urging men 
to strive for heaven and avoid hell, forgetting that heaven and 
hell are here on earth, dependent on human conduct, no matter 
what the creed or faith may be." The truly redeemed soul is not 
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selfish, seeking a ‘‘house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,’’ but interested in heaven on earth in human hearts, 
made so by the right social relations of all men. Too much 
creed ; too much one-sided theology ; too much churchism ; too 
little of the Christ spirit in social relations. 

4. Our sentiments, and the love of the pure and the esthetical 
in literature and in life generally, have been vitiated by the mer- 
cenary spirit of this money-getting and money-loving age. Our 
press and light literature are prostituted to the almighty dollar. 
When some men write the question asked is, ‘‘ Will it pay; 
is it sensational ; will it please the publisher, who serves these 
worshipers of the goddess of fun and money?” not, ‘‘Is this 
thought true; will it inspire noble conduct?’’ When the sen- 
timent of America was struggling with the problem of selecting 
a national flower, an editor of a daily paper expressed, in sar- 
casm more than in poetry, the thought of the vast majority 
about this subject of beauty when he said : 

‘* France has the lily, and England the rose ; 
And everybody knows where the shamrock grows. 


Scotland has the thistle that grows on the hill, 
But the emblem of America is the One Dollar Bill.”’ 


Against this mercenary utilitarianism, which dethrones art and 
destroys sentiment, Ruskin protested as he followed Carlyle in 
his comprehensive vision of the future effect of economic dem- 
ocracy on the artistic sense of the people. Ruskin’s ‘ Political 
Economy of Art’ is a protest against the greatest curse in 
America, ‘‘ the perpetual domination of business,’’ the wild rush 
of competition, which robs men of the leisure necessary to ad- 
mire and enjoy the beautiful. 

In this awful rush of business success means great wealth, and 
wealth, selfishly acquired, means luxury. ‘‘Luxury,’’ says Dr. 
Ely, “‘is materialistic and selfish; it retards the mental and 
spiritual development of a people, and tends to impoverish a 
nation.”?’ The result of past economic theories and forces, to- 
gether with their effect on civilization and society, is a social 
crisis, world-wide and international, and as yet no panacea has 
been found to quiet the discontent of the masses. The work of 
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the nineteenth century has been one of preparation, and irre- 
sistibly leads up to this social crisis, which the twentieth century 
must face and settle. The nineteenth century has been one of 
democracy in almost every respect; and, as Dr. Strong puts it, 
‘‘Democracy necessitates popular education, and popular edu- 
cation multiplies popular wants. If the many have the same 
wants as the few, they will demand the same means of gratify- 
ing those wants. To give the poor like tastes with the rich is 
to create an inevitable demand for substantial equality of con- 
dition, and to stimulate discontent until such equality is se- 
cured.’”?’ We have had a century of popular education, and now 
we have the popular discontent of the masses, a discontent that 
is widespread and clamorous. Time forbids me to outline this 
discontent, but the restless masses are reading and thinking, and 
what they think and propose will ultimately determine our 
future civilization. 


What is the significance of this world-wide social crisis? I 


will let Dr. Strong answer in language better than I can com- 
mand : 


It is as true of society as of the individual, that self-dissatisfaction is 
a sign of upward, not downward, movement. Popular contentment 
marks a stagnant civilization—China; popular restlessness marks a 
progressive civilization—Japan. New wants are rungs in the ladder of 
progress ; and civilization, reaching up to them, mounts to something 
higher. 

The discontent of the masses means that they feel the pulsations of 
a new life, born of increased intelligence. As we have seen, to add to 
a man’s knowledge is to enlarge his horizon, to make him conscious of 
new wants, and to show him new possibilities. The popular ferment 
of to-day means a struggle to realize the possibilities of a new and 
larger life. 

Twice before in modern times has there been a deep and widespread 
discontent among the people—once on the eve of the great Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, and once on the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion. Certain conditions which appeared just before the former reap- 
peared just before the latter. It is most significant that these same 
conditions, among the most important of which is popular discontent, 
have again reappeared. 

The first of these great movements was primarily religious, the sec- 
ond was political, the third will be social and economic. The first 
destroyed spiritual despotism ; the second struck the death-blow of 
political despotism ; is it not quite possible that the third will put an 
end to economic despotism ? 
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These paragraphs give Dr. Strong’s philosophic and historic 
reasons for his ‘‘New Era,’’ which is to be a solution of our 
great sociological problems along the lines of a peaceful evolu- 
tion. I believe that Dr. Strong is right, and ‘‘ that men are un- 
consciously seeking to harmonize in modern society the two 
great principles of individualism and organization, and so to 
readjust our social and economic relations as to codrdinate these 
two seemingly conflicting principles.’’ Can this be done? I 
think so, with the aid of a superintending Providence, who has 
never lost sight of the world in its upward progress of liberty 
and noble manhood. 

It is a fact of history that the world of mankind thinks slowly 
and moves like a great pendulum in its arc. But God limits the 
extremes and starts the pendulum backward in its movements. 
Some day we will settle down to the center of the are and find 
the truth, which is always found between the extremes. For a 
century the pendulum has been swinging toward the extreme of 
individualism, till a fearful social crisis is upon us. In this 
social crisis the pendulum has started in the other direction 
toward a better social organization, which shall be dominated by 
the ethics of the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. 

A century after the invention of the steam engine, which has 
so ministered to a rampant individualism, another force appeared 
in our civilization. It is the dawn of the age of electricity. It 
begins with Edison, and will find its culminating glory in the 
twentieth century. Electricity means now, without any regard 
to its future application, illumination, social unity, and sympa- 
thetic brotherhood, as symbolized by the electric light, the tele- 
graph, and telephone—all prophetical of a better social organi- 
zation, based upon the brotherly sympathy and the close relations 
of mankind. Already the wail of sorrow and the note of sym- 
pathy come and go across the Atlantic and the world gathers 
around our breakfast table by means of daily press, as neigh- 
bors, kings, parliaments, wars, famines, pestilences, strikes, and 
the thoughts of great social and political leaders are there. As 
we read our horizon widens, and the world sits at our feet. Our 
emotions are stirred and sympathy flows, and were it not for our 
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pressing business, which prevents reflection, we would enter the 
love and sense of a world-wide brotherhood. 

We are now living in the sociological age of the world. Its 
problems are to be solved. Having stated the problem and the 
discontent with present conditions, I now ask where, whence, 
and what is the solution? Can education solve the problem ? 
No. Education does not of itself make people better off. What 
it does is to awaken aspirations, quicken latent powers, create 
new wants, and raise a healthy discontent, and so pave the way 
for those changes which men hail as the dawn of better days. 
We have had, and are having, the education, and that is one of 
the causes of the present condition. Education is the electric 
light of the twentieth century. Its shining has caused men to 
see that old ways are unsatisfactory, and old principles need new 
adjustments and applications. Because of this education, Long- 
fellow said : 

‘** Out of the shadow of night 

The world moves into light ; 

It is daybreak everywhere.”’ 
Can socialism, born in France and Germany and transferred to 
America with some modifications, solve our social difficulties ? 
I answer, No. Socialism is theoretical, has great weakness, and 
is impracticable. It has, however, rendered good service to so- 
ciety by calling attention to social problems, compelling us to 
look at all problems from the standpoint of the public welfare, 
and not merely of the individual gain, and urging upon us the 
functions of government as regards all industrial activities. Dr. 
Ely says: ‘‘Socialism makes its strongest claim in its plea, 
first, for a scientific organization of society, and, second, for a 
just distribution of the annual social income.’”’ ‘‘ Justice is 
also a strong plea in the progress of socialism, and this appeals 
to our ethical sentiment.’’ The basal proposition of socialism 
is, that competition is wasteful and oppressive ; therefore, they 
ask for intervention of the state, which shall give us coercive 
codperation for all competitive pursuits, and government con- 
trol for monopolistic undertakings. Socialism says, ‘‘ Expand 
the business functions of the government, until all business is 
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absorbed.’’ Then we shall have, says the socialist, ‘‘ distribu- 
tive justice’’ dispensing the annual products of society. Here 
is the weakness of socialism, and its impracticable nature. It 
deprives men of freedom, and would not work in actual life. 
Besides, if the government should fall into vicious, mercenary, 
and unscrupulous hands, the last state of society would be worse 
than the first. The domination of such an industrial principle 
is dangerous to our civilization—far more dangerous than the 
‘competitive mercantilism’’ which now threatens us. The 
freedom of man must not be impaired. Therefore, social reform 
is what the next century demands. It must be, as has been said, 
a free and peaceful evolution of our industrial institutions, but 
not a radical departure from our fundamental civil institutions. 
The Constitution of the United States and the principles of our 
civil institutions are as elastic as the Gospel. They fit the con- 
ditions of every age, and afford us ample scope to adjust our- 
selves to new conditions and maintain the supremacy of law. 
Where, then, can we find the force that is reformatory, and 
yet preserves all our civil and religious liberties? That force is 
found in the Gospel of Jesus Christ and his ethical teachings. 
This Gospel does not contain a detailed system of social science, 
and especially of organized industries; but the principles of a 
sound sociology are found in Christianity. The ethics of the 
Golden Rule must leaven competition, and the gospel of the 
brotherhood of man must eradicate the selfishness and tyranny 
of rich men and great corporations. It seems clear that the re- 
ligion of Christ presents the only theory of industrial and social 
order, and that the reforms of this age must be accomplished under 
the guidance of Christian sociology. The methods of Christian- 
ity are individualistic, and the ethical redemption which society 
needs must still depend upon the divine redemption of the indi- 
vidual. While this is true, it is also possible for Christian men 
to formulate the principles of Christian sociology, based 
upon the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Christianity has marvelously changed the civilization of the 
world during this century, has banished slavery from the earth, 
and now faces the greatest problem of the age. It seems that if 
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Christianity is to endure it must find its final triumph among 
men in the new and better adjustments of our social and indus- 
trial relations. If Christian law can become the ultimate 
authority, to rule our social practices, then we may hope for a 
peaceful solution of our present difficulties. The church, used 
in its broad and catholic sense, is the representative of the re- 
formatory force which is to produce the coming society. But 
the church of to-day does not reach the masses. Why? Fora 
century the church has been saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind,’’ emphasizing only one side of theology, and thus 
ministering to an individual Christianity, which was thinking 
all the time of heaven, and but little of earthly relations. But 
Jesus said that the second commandment was as important as 
the first: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ ‘‘On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.’’ 
‘The church has not emphasized the second commandment, has 
not insisted on love and brotherhood in human conduct and 
business relations, and has not taught a Christian sociology based 
on the ethics of the Golden Rule. The church believes in the 
importance of all this; it is implied in her teachings, but she 
has not emphasized and enforced it in her discipline and gov- 
ernment. The masses dislike individualism in churches and 
religion, and turn away with the same feelings that lead them 
to resist the tyranny of oppressive industrial corporations. 
Strange to say, the masses are not looking to the churches 
and the Christian sentiment of the land to aid them in the con- 
flict for a higher standard of life and better social relations. 
And yet the Gospel of Jesus Christ is to redeem the world, as 
well as men, and bring about a brotherhood in social conditions. 
The Gospel is world-wide in its principles, is no respecter of 
persons, and the ethics of Jesus is the only force suitable to deal 
with the conditions of the world-wide social crisis; uniting or- 
ganized capitalists and organized laborers in a helpful, codpera- 
tive brotherhood, and alike protecting the interests of all by 
that great law of love, the Golden Rule. 

The church is awaking to her great opportunity, and will 
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meet the emergency of the next century. Institutional churches, 
missions to the poor, the building and endowing of hospitals, 
and the gospel of Christian sociology, all proclaim that the 
church will yet rescue the masses, solve their social problems, 
and leaven society with a universal brotherhood. Here is my 
hope and expectation of the coming society. 

When the church fully embraces her opportunity and meets 
the conditions of to-day with the emphasized ethics of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and statesmen apply these principles in the 
solution of present problems, then the outlines of the coming 
society may be seen and portrayed as follows : 

In theology, the coming society will be Christo-centric. His 
life, his spirit of sympathy and tender regard, will unite all 
sects into a federation of brotherhood which will soon bring the 
‘“‘kingdom of righteousness’’ on earth. Dr. Strong says, ‘In 
adopting H Pluribus Unum as the motto of the United States, 
our political fathers unconsciously adopted what seems to be 
God’s motto of the universe; and it will be the motto of the 
perfected society toward which the world is moving.”’ 

In economics, the coming society will be inaugurate, profit- 
sharing, and capital-sharing in all great industrial enterprises, 
and the law will see that every man gets his rights, if he works, 
is competent, and merits success. Then we shall have a reign of 
industrial peace, and strikes will be no more. Wasteful com- 
petition will be reduced to a minimum, and the age of ‘‘ shoddy ”’ 
and adulterations will be history, of no value, except to show 
the trials of past generations. Among the nations we shall have 
peace, no great standing armies impoverishing a people with 
their burdensome taxes; diplomacy will be confined to indus- 
trial and commercial affairs, and arbitration will protect national 
interests and settle international disputes. Then we shall have 
in reality Tennyson’s vision seen in Locksley Hall : 


“When the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.”’ 


The coming society will dethrone politicians and become a 
brotherhood in public relations and social interests. Rich men 
we shall have, but they will be respected for their intelligence 
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and Christian manhood. No select circles of wealthy aristocracy, 
living in luxury while humanity is dying for bread in back 
alley tenements. A universal benevolence and a Christian 
sentiment will compel the strong to bear the burdens of the 
weak. Woe be to the man who plays ‘‘ Shylock”’ in those days, 
evicting his tenants and grinding his brother into the dust to 
collect the last pound of flesh. In short, the coming society 
will be based upon the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. All caste spirit obliterated; the rich, the poor, the 
capitalist, the skilled laborer, the professional man, the artisan 
—all cultured and permeated with Christ’s spirit of charity and 
tender regard, will give to the coming society its resplendent 
brotherhood. The gospel and ethics of Him who has become 
the world’s great Teacher will bring this desirable state of so- 
ciety by a peaceful evolution. When? In answer, I close this 
article in the noble language of William Clarke : 


Not till the general mind is set in the direction of something higher 
than mere mechanism, mere accumulation, mere business; not till 
there is a reaching forward into a higher plane of the general human 
consciousness, will our political and social life be better. 

If men believe in a lie, if they act a daily fraud, that lie, that fraud 
will haunt them everywhere; it will vitiate their art, degrade their 
literature, lower their politics, destroy their affections, and send the 
social order of which they are a part down, down, down into ruin, as 
so many civilizations have perished on this planet of tragedy and 
mystery. We must have the interaction of the two forces—social re- 
form on the one hand, individual aspiration on the other. We must 
humanize our industry and purify our politics. We are here on this 
earth for one thing only—to create what St. Augustine called ‘‘The 
City of God’’—which is not a celestial palace of precious stones beyond 
the clouds, in the distant recesses of the luminous ether, but which is 
reared in the nearer, and yet deeper, and more unfathomable recesses 
of the human soul. 


A. A. JOHNSON. 





THE DECADENCE OF HOME-OWNERSHIP. 


BY H. L. BLISS. 


N article in a late number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

oF Civics, by Mr. J. A. Collins, showing the decadence of 

home-owning calls forth from the Honorable Gilbert L. Eberhart 

a reply published in the March number, in which he inveighs 

against modern reformers in a manner which calls to mind the 

denunciations of forty years ago from the defenders of conditions 
then existing. . 

Could the feeling then prevalent, North as well as South, re- 
garding such men as Garrison, Lovejoy, Parker, Phillips, and 
others who appealed to the higher law in their denunciations 
of an institution that was at that time defended from the pulpit 
as of divine origin have been better expressed than in the words 
of Mr. Eberhart denouncing present-day reformers as “‘one of 
the curses of our country ’’ ? 

‘¢This class of writers and orators,’’ he says, ‘‘is never happy 
save when finding fault with the present condition of society, or 
foreboding the dire calamities which in their opinion are sure to 
fall on our nation unless the people at once totally forsake all 
their familiar and long-established codes of morals, customs, and 
well-tested laws of civilization, and substitute for them the wild 
and futile theories of these modern reformers.’’ The fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, black as well as white, 
then seemed to all save the reformers as “wild and futile” a 
theory as now seems the equal right of all men to the enjoyment 
of natural opportunities. 

Then, as now, it seemed to all such as Mr. Eberhart that ‘‘the 
result of all this is a dissatisfaction with present conditions of 
life and restlessness that is ready on very slight or no provoca- 
tion whatever to invade the domain of peace and good order 
with the destructive spirit of disregard of law and the ultimate 
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and total defeat of the good results which only obedience to law 
and jealous regard for the rights of others ever have achieved 
or ever can achieve so long as civilization shall endure.”’ 

The agitation of the slavery question seemed forty years ago 
inconsistent with a ‘‘ jealous regard for the rights’’ of the slave- 
holder ; present agitation seems inconsistent with a jealous re- 
gard for the rights of those who, through the enjoyment of 
special privileges, appropriate the product of others’ toil. The 
ownership of men was once considered as well tested a law of 
civilization as is private ownership of land at the present time. 
Those engaged in the present crusade for human freedom main- 
tain that private ownership of land involves the practical own- 
ership of those who dwell uponit. This was discerned by some 
of those engaged in the crusade against chattel slavery, Gerritt 
Smith making the striking prophecy, ‘‘Abolish slavery to-morrow 
and land monopoly would pave the way for its reéstablishment,’’ 
and Horace Greeley asserting, ‘‘ Wherever the ownership of the 
soil is so engrossed by a small part of the community that the 
far larger number are compelled to pay whatever the few may 
see fit to exact for the privilege of occupying and cultivating 
the earth there is something very like slavery.’’ 

Mr. Eberhart’s denunciations of present-day reformers were 
called forth by Mr. Collins’ exhibition of facts disclosed by our 
census investigations regarding farms, homes, and mortgages. 
In reply he maintains that our people who are tenants are so 
from choice, and declares that ‘‘every man who has the health 
and the will to get a home in America can do it,’’ and cites Mr. 
Collins to the fact that ‘‘in the city of Philadelphia one hun- 
dred thousand homes were built by poor men in twenty-five 
years by the aid of building and loan associations.”’ 

Mr. Eberhart’s statement as to home building in Philadelphia 
is likely true, as that city has been famed as the city of homes— 
this being so only serves to establish beyond controversy the con- 
tention of Mr. Collins that landlordism is rapidly increasing, for 
our census investigations show that of the homes in that city but 
46,489 were in 1890 owned by their occupants, and that of these 
nearly thirty-nine per cent were incumbered. Of the 204,292 
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families in that city owning or renting homes, 77.24 per cent 
hire and but 13.95 per cent own their homes free of incumbrance. 
Allowing for the homes owned by the wealthy, how many of the 
hundred thousand homes built by poor men remain the property 
of that class? Mr. Eberhart’s showing of a large increase in 
the number of owned homes in certain of the newer states seems 
but an evasion. With increased population there are, no doubt, 
in those lacalities absolutely more owned homes than formerly, 
though relatively there are less. 

It may be remarked that a comparison of the number of owned 
and rented homes, in which a Kansas dugout counts equally with 
a valuable city home, is more favorable than would be a compari- 
son of the value of such homes. In Oklahoma and other locali- 
ties where the presence of population has not yet greatly in- 
creased land values home-owning is the rule, but as Mr. Eber- 
hart shows, in cities of 100,000 population seventy-seven per 
cent are renters, ‘‘ thus proving,’’ he asserts, ‘‘as I have already 
said, that many find it cheaper, especially in the larger towns 
and cities, to rent than to own homes.’’ Strange logic, surely, 
for to suppose that this proves that the people are tenants from 
choice is to assume that the masses are provided with means to 
purchase, if they choose, the homes they occupy. As to the 
condition of the tenant class, the writer would refer Mr. Eber- 
hart to an article on the concentration of wealth in the United 
States published in the Political Science Quarterly for December, 
1893, from the pen of George K. Holmes, who, with John 8. 
Lord, had charge of the investigations of the present census re- 
garding farms, homes, and mortgages. After stating his method 
of estimation, Mr. Holmes says: ‘‘ Otherwise stated, ninety- 
one per cent of the 12,690,152 families of the country own no 
more than about twenty-nine per cent of the wealth, and nine 
per cent of the families own about seventy-one per cent of the 
wealth of the country. Four thousand and forty-seven families 
are worth not less than ten or more than fifteen billions of dol- 
lars—say twelve billions, or about a fifth of the nation’s wealth. 
Only nine per cent of the wealth of the country is owned by the 
tenant families and the poorer classes of those who own their 
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farms and homes under incumbrance, and these together consti- 
tute sixty-four per cent of all the families. As little as five per 
cent of the nation’s wealth is owned by fifty-two per cent of the 
families—that is, by the tenants alone.’’ The 4,047 millionaire 
families are those included in the list of millionaires published 
some time ago by the New York Tribune. These families, it 
appears, possess more of the wealth of the country than the 
4,767,179 families engaged in agriculture. 

As to the condition of the agricultural families, we ine the 
testimony of the late Hon. Jerry Rusk, whom possibly Mr. 
Eberhart may also regard as a dangerous ‘ pessimistic’’ writer. 
In the last year of the Harrison administration Mr. Rusk said 
in his report: ‘‘The American farmer is going from bad to 
worse, and every effort to extricate himself sinks him 
deeper in the mire of failure. The only proper course lies in a 
reduction of acreage and production to meet the demands of 
domestic consumption. The conditions that have at last over- 
whelmed cotton growers now threaten wheat growers, and un- 
less there is a speedy reduction by choice there will be a reduc- 
tion by force of circumstances.’’ Whatever may be our opinion 
of Secretary Rusk’s proposed remedy, there can be no question 
that he correctly states the facts. 

By census bulletin 378, regarding agriculture, it is shown that 
from 1880 to 1890 the number of farms had increased 13.86 per 
cent, the number of acres 16.25 per cent, the number of im- 
proved acres 25.58 per cent, and yet that the value of the farms 
had increased but 30.23 per cent, and the value of farm products 
but 11.19 per cent. At the same time it must be remembered 
that the estimated wealth of the country increased 49 per cent. 

It appears, also, that the value of the land, fences, and build- 
ings was in 1890 $13,279,252,649, of implements and machinery 
$494, 247,467, of live stock $2,208,767,573. If from the value 
of the farms, over thirty-four per cent of which are rented, we 
deduct one third as the value of such farms (which is undoubt- 
edly below the mark) we have remaining as the value of the 
farms owned by farmers $8,852,835,098. If to this we add the 
entire value of machinery and stock (a part of which is not 
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owned by the farmers) we have a total of $11,555,850,138, from 
which deducting farm mortgages standing against farms owned 
by their occupants, we have remaining $10,469,954,178. Taking 
no account of such indebtedness as store accounts, chattel mort- 
gages, or machinery and stock or crop liens in the South—the 
latter estimated by census officials at $350,000,000—but allowing 
the debts to offset wealth not included in this estimate, we have 
a total of $10,469,954,178 as the wealth of 4,767,179 farm 
families. To make a round number and be above rather than be- 
low the mark, if we add $111 per family to cover additional 
wealth otherwise invested, we havea total of $11,000,000,000, or 
seventeen per cent of the wealth of the nation as the wealth of 
the farm families, who constitute thirty-seven and a half per 
cent of the families. This is an average wealth per family of 
$2,300. The average wealth of the remaining families would be 
$6,800, or nearly three times that of the farm families. - This at 
first sight might appear to disprove the claim that landowner- 
ship enables the land-holder to appropriate the earnings of the 
landléss, but the value of farm lands is insignificant in com- 
parison with that of the land used by railroads and for commer- 
cial and manufacturing purposes. The farmers are not land 
monopolists but the victims of such monopoly. Nominally they 
may own the farms which they cultivate, but who enjoys the 
fruits of the farmers’ toil practically owns the farm. The rail- 
road monopolies, that confiscate a large portion of the value of 
his products, that interest may be paid on watered stocks ; the 
trusts and combines, that enhance the prices of those things for 
which his produce is exchanged, and the beneficiaries of our 
protective tariff, that refuse him the opportunity of exchanging 
his products in those markets where he can obtain the most in 
return, have him as surely by the throat as though they pos- 
sessed a title to his lands and a mortgage on his chattels. These 
monopolies absorb and appropriate all the benefits of cheapened 
transportation and production resulting from mechanical and 
chemical discoveries. 

If we follow the product of the farm to the consumer’s table 
we find that notwithstanding the reduction in the price the 
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farmer receives the consumer who purchases at retail pays no 
less than formerly. 

Though the farmer gets but fifty cents per bushel for his wheat 
the consumer in our cities pays as formerly five cents for the 
one-pound loaf, containing at present prices but little, if any, 
more than a cent’s worth of wheat. The larger part of the dif- 
ference between the farmers’ and consumers’ price is absorbed 
by rent. The gold dollar will purchase more agricultural and 
manufactured commodities, but it will pay less rent and pur- 
chase less land, so that notwithstanding the cheaper production 
the purchase power of the dollar has not increased. With in- 
creased wages the laborer finds it harder to live than before. 

The farmer and laborer can only hope to improve their con- 
dition by a reform in our methods of taxation, for our present 
system not only fetters industry but shifts upon them nearly the 
whole burden of taxation. We have taxes on imports paid by 
the consumer, taxes on dwellings paid by the tenant, taxes on 
commercial and manufacturing property, as well as of goods 
in stock shifted to the consumer of the goods, and taxes on 
mortgages paid by the borrower. Single taxers propose to do 
away with all these indirect taxes, substituting a direct tax on 
franchises and land values. While this would squeeze the 
water out of stocks and do away with land speculation it would 
impose on the farmer and home-owner a tax on the bare value 
of his land irrespective of improvements. How the vast wealth 
of the country has been concentrated in the hands of the few Mr. 
Eberhart shows in part, saying: ‘‘Men who owned small tracts 
of land a few years ago, with the city a mile or two away, have 
since found it at their doors ready to fold them in its municipal 
arms. They sold out, and as a matter of economy put their sur- 
plus cash, which came from the increased value of the ‘little 
home,’ in the savings bank.’’ 

This increase of values which the land-holder does not create, 
but which the people do, it is proposed to take for the use of 
the people in taxation. Can any one suggest a way of obtaining 
revenue more just? If not, why denounce those who advocate 
it? The writer little envies the man who can go into our great 
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cities and, witnessing the want and degradation existing in this 
land of boundless natural wealth, can say it is well. 

There existed no wrong or outrage under the former system of 
chattel slavery that cannot be more than duplicated under our 
present system of industrial servitude. 

While strong men vainly seek employment, little children, 
who should be in school, all the mirth and joyousness of youth 
crushed out of their young lives, toil from early morn till night 
in store and factory, and frail women, who should be cherished 
wives and queens of happy homes, work for a pittance in store 
or sweat-shop, often having the choice of starvation or dishonor. 

Rome was destroyed by savages from without, but we are 
rearing in the midst of us those savages that may some day tear 
down this fair fabric of which we have all been so proud. Surely 
he who, seeing the danger, cries out in warning and seeks the 
remedy is not an enemy of his country. 

H. L. Biss. 





THE POLITICAL MISSION OF REFORM. 


BY L. P. GRATACAP. 


II. 


HE mission of reform in New York City may be considered 

as involving two possible courses of action with the exer- 

cise of a third indispensable educational influence. Without 
the last the reform itself is practically nugatory. Reform 
may limit itself to properly dispensing the laws we have, or it 
may undertake their improvement. It is likely that good gov- 
ernment could be easily secured under existing statutes, if the 
officers who executed them were faithful and competent. It is 
also clear that legislative changes could be made which would 
make, at least in the police department, the relations of poli- 
tics to justice less intimate and demoralizing. But it is finally 
certain that either in the old or in the new way, all permanent ad- 
vance in the system of municipal government depends primarily 
upon the attitude of the voting class in this city to questions of 
public morality and public trust. Nothing could give the en- 
lightened and disinterested student of city government a clearer 
conception of this truth than the fact that 108,000 voters in this 
city last November indorsed Tammany Hall after the exposures 
of the Lexow Committee ; exposures which have from that time 
increased in their severity and importance. Granting, as may 
be granted and as has been urged by the author, that Tammany 
Hall was endeavoring, in some directions, to administer the af- 
fairs of this city with discretion and vigor, and that it had in 
reality conducted a fairly (judged by ordinary political stand- 
ards) honest disbursement of the city’s money, that indeed it 
possessed the means of making itself a strong, useful, and pre- 
ponderating political school—granting all this, the revelations of 
the Lexow investigation, coupled with the indisputable inference 
that Tammany Hall must have been cognizant of all this in- 
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iquity, and tolerated it, made the further existence of this sel- 
fish organization a menace to social order in this city. No com- 
munity capable of self-control and willing to exercise it could 
have permitted so monstrous a moral anomaly, and no individual 
ordinarily sensitive to the appeals of reason and moderately en- 
dcwed with judgment would have permitted himself to vote 
for its continuance. And yet 108,000 votes recorded the exist- 
ence of a great army of such men. No reform can be perma- 
nent until those 108,000 men are minimized by education or 
persuasion. Education will affect their minds so that they will 
learn the value of the best government, and persuasion will in- 
close their affections within the area of government that is 
moral. 

The political mission of reform is missionary, a crusade of 
tracts and example. The location of the majority of those 
108,000 men can be readily determined. Let the best results of 
a better administration of affairs be made apparent among 
them. Let their eyes, ears, noses, and bodies be sensibly con- 
vinced that there has been a change for the better. Let clean 
streets, sanitary tenements, curbed nuisances, public work, 
rendered possible by economic and useful dispensation of public 
moneys, prove to them the benefits of the change which has 
begun. It must be remembered that this city has not been so 
utterly mismanaged, so clumsily and recklessly controlled, 
during the last few years as to make it uninhabitable or 
dangerous, and that the mission of reform can be accomplished 
only by forcing on public attention a sharp and favorable 
contrast with what it has been by what it is or will be. It 
might be even wiser, where possible, to keep existing statutes 
and regulations and departments, and by their efficient execu- 
tion and conduct emphasize more directly the benefits of honest 
and disinterested government. Reformers might often consult 
with profit the remark of Phocion in Landor’s ‘Artificial Con- 
versations’’: ‘‘He who would strike out a novelty in architec- 
ture commits a folly in safety; his house and he may stand : 
he who attempts it in politics carries a torch, from which at the 
first narrow passage we may expect a conflagration.”’ 
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The impetus and atmosphere of men, not systems, are needed, 
and an example of official rectitude, skill, and energy will do 
the most toward creating a realization among men of the fact 
and the meaning of good government. There are two distinct 
theories of municipal government however diverse and various 
may be the statutory regulations revealing both. Those prin- 
ciples are the individual and the communal. In the first a city 
is governed for the people. The people occupy it, enjoy it, are 
busy in it, but are not in organic incorporation in it. It 
becomes a boarding-house in which they live and from which 
they pass and from whose avenues and squares they derive the 
pleasure which lighted and decorated halls or attractive parlors 
and clean bedrooms afford the guests of a hotel. Their relations 
to the city are domiciliary, not proprietary. The city is 
cleansed, beautified, taxed, policed, administered by a super- 
vision not representative of the people, not cognizant of the 
people, except so far as the popularity of the city for occupa- 
tion, like that of a hotel for board and lodging, attracts 
residents. The system may be constructively perfect. The 
best talent, unfettered by political obligations, untrammeled by 
multitudinous interferences from political claimants, and sub- 
stantially permanent in their authority, perform the functions of 
government, that is city government, ideally. Men selected for 
fitness take pride in making the city they control admirable. 
They solicit, from motives of vanity, from motives of reputa- 
tion, from a desire for retention in their office, the highest 
praise from discriminating critics. 

The pride of the hotel-keeper, thetheater manager, the publican, 
greatly enhanced by the dignity and ubiquity of a management 
concerning thousands, instead of fifties, and meeting a social en- 
vironment composed of the life of men in its widest capacity 
rather than in its most narrow—this pride is theirs. The people 
will be the gainers by this system. It is attended with the mini- 
mum demand for exertion on their part and the maximum of 
gratification. It cannot, because it dare not, become immoder- 
ately excessive in its expense or ruinously wasteful. Hither 
would mean revolt, and in such examples of it as we may con- 
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template to-day the authority of the people wltimately forms its 
support, so that in such a system the comfort and unruffled con- 
tentment of the populace must consistently be sought. In less 
democratic times the prudent ruler found that the people’s inter- 
ests were his own, and his own comfort, in the dispensation of 
government, was best consulted by considering theirs. Machi- 
avelli’s ‘‘ Prince,’? which Mr. Champernoune has made popular 
through his ingenious analogy drawn between its subject and the 
Boss, contains this astute advice: ‘‘A wise prince should there- 
fore at all times conduct himself in such a manner that at all 
times, and under every change of circumstance, his subjects 
may feel the want of his directing hand, and then he may rely 
on their unshaken fidelity.’’ The governors of cities who to-day 
stand in an absolute relation to their populations will find it ad- 
visable to govern wisely, and, so far as they desire their position, 
maintain their place by an equitable and beneficial administra- 
tion ; the more so as they are themselves the creatures of ap- 
pointment. In our own country such a municipal government 
is exemplified in the national capital, whose administration is 
placed in the hands of commissioners appointed by the presi- 
dent and Senate, who act under the direct legislation of 
Congress. 

Washington is a type, and a favorable illustration of the 
theory of individual government. The city is well governed ; 
intelligence, taste, and executive precision distinguish its gov- 
ernment. It is, in a great measure, free from the contamination 
of the ignorant heeler, the vulgarity of the common politician, 
or the viciousness of the boss. Its population, made up of 
visitors, government office-holders, and an ephemeral official 
vicinage of fashion, with the resident shop-keepers and caterers 
to this world of politics, show, and miscellaneous enterprises, 
suffers no inconvenience from the periodical protestations and 
dispute of candidates for their votes. And they have in ex- 
change for the nuisance of espionage and watchfulness of their 
elected rulers and a poor result in government, a well-regulated, 
fascinating city prepared to entrap and keep the holiday world 
that at set intervals revives among them and to whose preten- 
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sions and display they can either as participants or spectators or 
merchants give their ardent attention. And the city is what it 
ought to be for such purposes, a city of cleanliness, accommoda- 
tion, and entertainment. It is made a city of sights with no 
importunity to eye or ear or nose from execrable side-walks, 
shiftless thoroughfares, and dirty streets. The policy of the 
shop-keeper who dresses his window with delicate fabrics deli- 
cately shown, the method of the inn-keeper whose hotel is re- 
plenished with properties of beauty and comfort are justly 
adopted by the commissioners of Washington, with a sentiment 
perhaps in their minds of the purpose which stimulates shop 
and hotel—custom. The train of art, of commercial effort, of 
scientific thought, of political rivalry, and national designs, 
sweeps in and out with the least friction against its physical en- 
vironment, and the engendered sense of delight in all brings 
forth the best fruits of fashion and of mind. 

Such is the ideal of the theory of individual government. It 
is attractive, brilliant even, and surpassingly pleasant, but it is 
not the parent of civic pride. It does not breed the wholesome, 
robust, self-conscious spirit of civic devotion, the stalwart 
nature of Antwerp, of Salamanca, of Jerusalem. 

The people of Washington are proud of their city in a dis- 
embodied way. They are happy in its popularity as a mark of 
distinction to the place they like and happen tolivein. They 
boast of or extol its features as a connoisseur in architecture 
might the fagade of a hostelry where he habitually dined, or the 
perspective of a cathedral in which, from choice, he usually 
said his prayers. The aloofness and the enthusiasm of this 
feeling are of course aided by the fugitive relations of a large 
part of the population of Washington, at least its influential 
portion, to the city. They come and go and each affluent and 
refluent wave of visitors is different from its predecessor. 
With the government of Washington, its intimate management, 
its officers and justice, they have nothing to do. They feel no 
responsibility in its care, do not consider, are not required to 
consider, any problem of municipal management, and exert but 
little influence in the councils of its commissioners. The 
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metropolitan sense is not developed under these conditions, that 
peculiar earnestness of pride which animates the citizen of a 
city to which he bears a filial relation, in which he exercises a 
personal control, to which he offers and from which he draws 
the natural legacy of a franchise used in its behalf, is absent 
with those who have no concern in electing their governors, in 
whom the fires of political ambition and controversy are both 
extinguished because the fuel of their flames has never been 
furnished. 

From the view-point of utility the theory of individual gov- 
ernment in cities seems to provide an adequate and unex- 
celled government, one that can be both progressive and 
economic, and one more appreciatively considerate of the 
claims of art. But from the view-point of self-government it is 
defective and demoralizing. Its ease and approximate suffi- 
ciency have a tendency to bring into disuse the critical and 
watchful attention of men who are given the task of managing 
their own affairs. It has no broadly educating political influ- 
ence. It further has an unmistakable tendency to separate 
classes, for the one ground of equality, which for the moment 
levels all artificial distinctions, that of the equality of manhood 
at the polls, is ignored. However disturbing to the fastidious. 
or even the thoughtful is the spectacle of a misgoverned city 
wherein the votes of the bad, the selfish, the debased, the 
bribed, and the ignorant count for as much as the votes of their 
opposites, yet apart from this area of social irresponsibility, the 
influence of the voting power upon men in the lower walks of 
life, as in the higher, is distinctively educational. And whether 
or not the first results of promiscuous suffrage are disappointing, 
in the long run, at that far-off end toward which all experiments 
of self-government are tending, the true amelioration of life 
comes in the democratic unity of all men who think alike, upon 
whatever social plane they live. 

The theory of communal government is the theory adopted in 
this city, emphasized unmistakably by an unrestricted franchise, 
and on the basis of that theory reform is to elevate the tenden- 
cies of the 108,000 men who voted for Tammany Hall last No- 
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vember. The participation in government has always aided the 
mental strength of a nation, and the fact loses none of its sig- 
nificance in its minor exemplification in a city. The growth into 
independent thought, the power of self-assertion, are the results 
of the privileges of franchise. The men who vote upon the 
problems of municipal government, who select a city’s rulers, 
who expend consideration in their selection, and become partici- 
pants in the public struggles by which men in political contests 
secure their ends or lose them, are strengthened in a natural way 
by this exertion, the reading, the argument, and the attendant 
scrutiny of men and measures. But political ambition and the 
lower mercenary motives of political greed have brought into 
being the political boss, the creature who is without conscience, 
merciless in his single aim to get power, to manipulate men, to 
surround himself with parasites and servants, with an incidental 
reference, not always minute, either, to his own personal advan- 
tage. The dangers of the communal theory of city government 
are the deterioration of practical government, the inevitable rise 
of parties who wish place for the power of bribery place gives, 
and the emergence of the astute leader who guides the boat of 
party over all the sinuous channels of flattery, insinuation, in- 
trigue, and device, and keeps his crew together in the bond of 
mutual interest. Party and leaders can subserve the highest 
purposes of government, are in a sense the essential concomitants 
of free communities. But their legitimate sphere of action is 
in the arena of opinion, not in the: subterranean avenues of 
conspiracy and barter. New York as a great self-governing city 
adopts the theory of government which makes every man in it 
a governor. We know how cruelly are disappointed the hopes 
of any instantaneous amelioration of social problems or political 
questions which such a theory promises. Carelessness, igno- 
rance, malice, hide-bound associations, dictation, weakness, all 
converge immoderately to make this general or universal suffrage 
in city government a partial, perhaps at times, a total failure. 
And the vendible nature of some men’s opinions aggravates 
these evils. Upon this basis, with 108,000 men voting for the 
continuation of the power of an inadequate machine, how must 
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reform act to withdraw the support of those men from Tammany 
Hall ? 

In the first place, it may be assumed that a great number of 
these men have no professional nor constitutional enmity against 
good government. They may have been deluded by the pro- 
fessions of Tammany Hall, its repudiation of police corruption, 
or more likely their belief in its ultimate purification and a 
general confidence in its motives to give New York a fair gov- 
ernment. In the second place, there was a large number who 
voted for Tammany because they liked Tammany. They liked 
it from custon and from nature. Both of these classes are to be 
changed, or at least reform should aim at such an object, 
because their elimination means municipal improvement. And, 
in the third place, there was the great number who voted for 
Tammany because it paid them to do so; their interests were 
with Tammany and its defeat meant their personal distress. 
These men and their sort can be dissipated when it is so ruled 
that political service is no guarantee for political place, when 
civil service laws define promotion and appointment. In 
accomplishing the redemption of all these classes, if it may so 
be called, reform will strengthen the adherence of those men 
who, in the election of November, voted for principle and men 
rather than party. The mission of reform is to make, then, 
every citizen feel that he lives in a better city than he did 
before, and to do such things as will give to every citizen a new 
conception of the possibilities of our city’s improvement, of the 
possible phase of comfort, beauty, and interest it may assume. 

Reform in this city cannot be satisfied altogether, if it is to 
convert the 108,000 men who voted for Tammany, or any large 
portion of them, to its support, by administering the laws as 
they stand effectively. It must in a sense renew the city, and a 
different city from what we have known must somehow be 
created. How? In one respect the city admits of slight im- 
provement. It is to-day made a healthy city and it is orderly. 
Life in its organic functions and in its avocations is well 
guarded. Police corruption can, however, be stopped and some 
absolute limit imposed upon vice. The vice that has flourished 
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in the past, that has been ‘‘ protected,’’ has not seriously inter- 
fered with living, has not defaced the city with brawls, public 
indecency, and clamor. In these respects New York is to-day a 
different city from what it was twenty years ago. Vice has 
become hidden, and obsequious. It lives a tacit and legalized 
life, it does not disturb the inhabitability of the city. Ina 
demonstrable degree its supervision and localization conduce to 
peace, and prevent molestation of the public. The moral 
aspect of this question is different, and the moral aspect in an 
American community can never be disregarded, but it is not 
exactly upon considerations of a moral nature that reform will 
modify the views of the 108,000 Tammany votes. 

Reform can practice economy, or rather it can insist upon a 
proper return for the moneys expended, and this will mean more 
public works, better work, and attractive results. Our streets can 
be kept clean, our parks beautiful, and new public buildings can 
be erected ; a water-front of strong and useful docks can be 
built, and the efficiency of public service increased. In many 
minor ways reform can in the aggregate of its intentions and 
activities impress its enemies and retain its friends. But I 
believe reform can pour into a new channel of expansion the 
life of the metropolis, and can inflame our metropolitan enthu- 
siasm by a new attitude toward the relationship between the 
government of this city and its people. That new channel of 
expansion is an autonomous city, a city-state. That new rela- 
tionship of the government and the people in this city is an 
inceptive paternalism. Permit a moment’s. examination of 
these propositions. It has been noted that we adopt in this city 
the theory of communal government. It is reasonable to insist 
that that theory of government should claim complete exemplifi- 
cation. It is now incomplete. We elect our officers, we do not 
make our laws. 

Increasing regard is indeed paid to the requisition and views 
of our mayor, but we are very near seeing his position modified 
to suit a boss, who would be powerless in this city, but holds 
some sort of presumptive lien on our legislators. The whole 
position is fallacious and foolish. If we can discern what is 
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best for us, why should we not have the power, the means, the 
place, to secure it? Is the expediency or justice of any measure 
improved, in so far as it relates to us or any other city, by 
passing through the gauntlet of legislative amendments and 
opposition? The concentrated essence of legislative power 
should be held by this city, and the last tenuous thread of 
divided authority, over our own interests, between us and the 
state severed. We are or should be none the less a part of the 
state because we govern ourselves, nor is the structure of the 
state integrally less permanent, because we are beyond the 
reach of its interference. The system of the judiciary would 
be the same, the militia would still be state militia, the state 
taxes would still be paid, and we should still have representa- 
tion in Albany debating all measures concerning the interests of 
the state. We should have a chamber of legislation in this 
city and our mayor should have the power of an absolute veto. 
The appropriations we need we would give. It is anomalous, 
contradictory, and imprudent to give to an alien body the 


supervision of our own support. Our plea, urged elsewhere, 
may here be quoted : 


But New York must be independent. New York must assume the 
responsibility of her own government ; she must occupy the legislative 
functions of her own wisdom to make her own laws; she must become 
a city-state exercising the prerogatives of political autonomy unhin- 
dered in the development of her system, unchecked in the evolution of 
her characteristics, and the elements and features of a completely 
furnished government. The moment New York rises to the higher 
level of a political unit, the moment her present officers rise into the 
conventional attributes and dignity of state officials, the moment she 
treats and is treated as a realm, then a new impetus in her political re- 
generation is started. Freshened hopes and wide ambitions, touched 
with a poetic prophecy of greater beauty and power for all her belong- 
ings, will gather a strong intellectual force from her scholars and writ- 
ers and thinkers, her business men, her clergy, her workmen, and turn 
into channels of improvement all the currents of her financial, moral, 
and mental strength. 


And this would recreate our city. It would put upon the 
stage of our political history a new political unit. The intense in- 
terest of our independence, the awakened pride and the just 
ambitions excited would attract talent and design, and thrust 
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upon us forcibly the sense of self-existence. This would arouse 
our citizens, would place upon recreancy in political duty the 
stamp of ignobleness, and a new thoughtfulness would enter as 
a leaven those men of that stubborn army of 108,000 Tammany 
supporters and chasten them into some semblance of carefulness. 
This is one great end in the political mission of reform. 

The second is the development of an inceptive paternalism. 
All socialistic sentiments or apologies are to-day, by a large, con- 
servative, substantial class of thinkers and possessors, regarded 
with dismay. By an inceptive paternalism I do not mean a ma- 
tured, deliberate communism, only a little more accentuated gov- 
ernment service. All governments that are good are paternal. 
They must be. As government has in mind the protection of 
the governed, the distribution of justice, and the warding away 
of injury, it puts on, in its first exercise, the expression of pater- 
nalism. And the more solicitous a government is to discharge 
its strictest duties to the people, the more, in spirit, is it pater- 
nal. In republics it isa paternalism designed and limited by 
the objects of its care. 

There are four avenues of access to the command of the pub- 
lic happiness in this city, and they can be considered legitimately 
as being properly occupied by the government of the city: 
transportation, tenement-house supervision, free bathing, and 
amusements. Amplify, improve, and distinguish these, and 
associate the idea, means, and results of doing so with reform, 
and the resurrection of Tammany Hall is impossible. This in- 
volves an inceptive paternalism. But there is nothing new 
about it, nothing startling, unheard of, or revolutionary. Tene- 
ment inspection is required to-day under the health law, rapid 
transit is to be provided by the city, free lavatories are ancient 
institutions for the proper maintenance of health, and amuse- 
ments have been recognized as a public need in parks and pub- 
lic concerts, zodlogical gardens, and parades. But reform has 
now an opportunity to bring all these to a high pitch of excel- 
lence and so furnish and enlarge them as to give the public a 
new sense of delight, of confidence, of affection in our govern- 
ment. This relation, just, wholesome, as it is, will take the 
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place of the Tammany hand-shake, the mutual or convivial 
cocktail, and the promiscuous chowder-picnic. And because it 
is a substitution of an elevated benefaction for a low charla- 
tanism it will react educationally upon its beneficiaries. It 
marks the sure road to permanent success. It will rob trickster 
politicians of their ‘‘good name’’ and make them ‘poor in- 
deed.’? The details of a scheme of this sort are numerous, and 
there is both danger and delicacy attending its adoption. The 
taint of political socialism should be absent from it, but the 
spirit of ethical socialism should pervade it. All of these ques- 
tions are coming daily into more frequent discussion. Rapid 
transit is to be treated by a commission, and the relation of the 
city to the road to be built is semi-proprietary. It would seem 
an advance, in the question of an equitable relation between the 
railroad and its employees, to have all passenger traffic in this 
city conducted by the city, its control being vested in a com- 
mission or department similar to those of public parks, build- 
ing, public schools, etc. The tenement question has received 
ardent study from philanthropists. Let their suggestions acquire 
a mandatory place in the rules of the department. Excellent 
headway has been made in the improvement of the modern 
tenement, and the goal of a perfected lodging, under the artificial 
conditions of our narrow and crowded city, seems to be steadily 
drawing nearer. The subject of free bathing, lavatories, public 
urinals, etc., has been treated by Messrs. Faure and Tolman be- 
fore the City Reform Club. 

If reform takes up these topics and accomplishment marks its 
connection with them public gratitude will more and more cover 
Tammany Hall with forgetfulness. 

But reform has now an opportunity, seized, too, by private or- 
ganizations throughout the city, to educate public opinion. A 
reformation of our board of education could be made the means 
of introducing into every school instruction in civic affairs, the 
history of the city, the story of its great and good men, and no 
graduate from any public school could receive his diploma with- 
out a successful examination in these subjects. The Committee 
of Seventy has prepared its bill for the displacement of the 
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police justices. These measures will aid the deeper dislodgment 
of the old Tammany Hall. Tammany can no longer exist as it 
was. It would be covered with curses and with ridicule. Com- 
petition with reform on these new levels will drive it into the 
processes of self-purification. Tammany Hall must then meet 
its enemies under a new political standard, a new arbitrage of 
favor, a freshened category of requirements by the people. 

The subject of amusements is one of great interest, and the 
relation of the government to the people in this matter has not, 
it would seem, in these modern days and especially in this new 
country, been frankly treated. In the past the pandering to the 
people, by despots or ruling classes, by free entertainment and a 
sort of nationalized ‘‘free lunch,’’ was a thinly veiled effort to 
repress discontent and pacify into somnolence the mutterings of 
revolt. It kept people in good humor and ‘‘pulled the wool 
over their eyes.’’ It was the ingenious expedient both of des- 
pots and cowards. It has been regarded among the advocates 
of an ultra individualism as dangerous for the rulers of a nation 
to provide too liberally, or at all, for the recreation of the peo- 
ple, that expenses should be cut down to the cost of running the 
government, and that ‘‘ deeds of donation’’ to the people werea 
precursor to the establishment of legalized communism. Buta 
conception of government, gathering into its outlines some of 
the best features of the old idea of king and subject—devoid, of 
course, of all superstition or venerable folly—whereby we begin 
to appreciate the remedial functions of government, its therapeutic 
efficacy, has slowly spread. The government of a city or a 
nation may properly undertake to bring into the lives of the 
people daily the charms of enjoyment which the favored have. 
It can give them music, object lessons in history through public 
pageants, cheapened drama, free museums, beautiful parks, free 
lectures, zodlogical gardens, free libraries, halls of art, and gar- 
dens of botany. All of these services are approximately 
rendered to the people now, but they might be more systemati- 
cally done and more rigidly, exactingly, intelligently supervised. 
A Department of Public Recreation could be justly asked for, a 
part of whose duties would be to see that the use of public 
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moneys for such purposes was well and adequately made. Much 
money now expended on parks and museums is inadequately 
used and much wasted. In such a department professional 
knowledge should be made the criterion of service. It is com- 
plained that the city can bear no new unnecessary burdens. 
Perhaps not at once, but it is well to remember that an efficient, 
honest, economical government in the past would not have placed 
upon the city a debt which constantly confronts every desirable 
expenditure to-day. If this city had received value for its out- 
lays all of these adornments and helps to life might have been 
successfully and easily supported. 

Reform has the power and the people’s confidence. Let it 
strengthen that by advancing our city’s life, by making it inde- 
pendent, by familiarizing itself with common needs, and impos- 
ing no limits to the equality of its treatment of poor and rich 
quarters, while it infuses a new aspect of pleasure into the 
street and public life of every one, and Tammany, as it was 
with its 108,000 blind followers, will become irrecoverably 
dead. 

L. P. GRATACAP. 





AN AUTOMATIC VS. A FIAT CURRENCY. 


BY E. L. RECTOR. 


N ORDER to determine the relative merits of an automatic 
or a fiat system of currency, we are first led to inquire, 
What is money !—and this inquiry is intimately connected with 
the subject of exchange or commercial values, with which alone 
money has to do. 

After having determined the essential nature and functions of 
money, the student is prepared to consider the methods, limita- 
tions, and securities, proper and necessary for its issuance, 
distribution, and circulation. 

John Ruskin has perhaps given as accurate and compre- 
hensive a definition of money as has yet been formulated. He 


says: ‘‘All money, properly so called, is an acknowledgment of 
debt.’’* 


Again he says: ‘All money is a divisible title deed, of 
immense importance as an expression of right to property, but 
absolutely valueless as property itself.’’ These seemingly para- 
doxical definitions are, in fact, but simple statements of axio- 
matic truths. This becomes apparent from an analysis of 
exchange values, which represent the exchange price of labor, 
or its products—labor itself being a merchantable commodity. 
When there is an exchange of commodities the balance is 
usually paid in money, or an obligation for money, or, as is 
often the case, a commodity may be exchanged entirely for 
money. As money, in itself, satisfies no human want, and 
gratifies no human taste or desire, the question becomes perti- 
nent, Why do we exchange a useful article for one we cannot 
use ? 

The person to whom I sell a valuable commodity, and from 
whom I get no valuable commodity in return, is evidently my 


=“ Sesame and Lilies,” p. 172. 
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debtor for the value of the commodity sold. This indebtedness 
may be evidenced in several ways: (1) He may give me his 
promissory note payable on demand, or in the future; (2) 
he may give me an order on some one else for the value of the 
commodity, as a draft, or bill of exchange; or (3) he may pay 
me the value of the commodity in money. In either case, I 
have become a creditor, to the extent of the value of the article 
sold, either of the individual with whom I dealt or of the com- 
munity or nation at large. 

But it has been contended that metallic money is a commodity 
of value, and that the transactions into which it enters are only 
barters of so many grains or ounces of metal, for other com- 
modities; in other words, that they are only exchanges of 
commodities. The fallacy of this contention is apparent, when 
we consider that the precious metals cease to be commodities. 
when coined into money, and that the coins have no commodity 
value as articles of commerce, while they circulate as money. 
I take the coins, not for any use I can put them to, but simply 
with a view of exchanging them for something I desire and can 
use; and as long as they can be so exchanged—in other words, 
as long as they are current—they are simply evidences of 
credit, like the negotiable note, or bill of exchange, and, like 
them, they are also acknowledgments of debt. If I am creditor 
some one else is debtor to an equal amount. 

Taking this definition, then, as established, that money is 
simply an acknowledgment of debt, or an evidence of credit, 
it is important next to notice the distinctions between this 
public general credit represented by money and the special 
individual credit represented by negotiable paper. And first 
we notice that these special obligations are computed in terms 
of the public credit. Their covenants are for money, and their 
penalties and forfeitures are to be settled in money. Thus 
money forms the basis of most obligations and contracts, and its 
influence and effects extend far beyond the range of its actual 
circulation. In the progress of civilization, the primitive 
barter system has been superseded by the credit system, which 
now monopolizes and dominates all the avenues of trade, both 
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domestic and foreign. Another important distinction between 
money and all other evidences of credit is, that contract obliga- 
tions are secured by and enforceable against the capital and 
resources of the obligors; while there is no contract obligation, 
either of the government or of individuals, to make good the 
public credit represented in money. 

The bonds of the government—the contract obligations of a 
sovereign state to pay its debts—cannot be enforced, and may 
be repudiated; and yet the moral and legal obligation to pay 
exists; but in reference to the money coined, or issued, by the 
government, it incurs no debt, and assumes no obligation, in its 
issuance. It neither guarantees its value nor its circulation. It 
simply certifies to the denomination and genuineness of the 
money token. It claims no ownership in the money. It acts 
not for itself, in its corporate capacity, in issuing it, but for its 
citizens. In view of these facts, the assertion that the credit of 
the government and the wealth of the nation guarantee and 
secure its irredeemable, inconvertible paper currency is simply 
absurd. 

There are two vital questions in regard to money, upon which 
economists and financiers are not yet agreed. The first is as to 
what determines its value. The second is as to how its value is 
secured. The first question is of vastly more importance and 
far wider application than the second, because practically all 
evidences of credit are expressed in terms of money, while but 
a small percentage of outstanding credit is actually evidenced 
by money. 

The correctness of the automatic or of the fiat system of 
currency is determined by the answer to these two questions. 
An automatic currency is one based upon specific securities 
deposited either in the currency itself or in the national 
treasury; and the value of the currency is regulated and 
determined by the value of the security on which it is based. A 
fiat currency, on the contrary, is not based on any specific 
security, but acquires its value from the certificate of the gov- 
ernment, whose stamp, coupled with its arbitrary fiat that it 
shall be a legal tender for all debts, alone gives it value as an 
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evidence of credit, without regard to the material upon which 
it is impressed, and without any security or guarantee. There 
has never been, perhaps, a fair, practical test made of a purely 
automatic system of currency. Under the bimetallic single 
standard, with free and unlimited coinage of both gold and 
silver, we had the nearest approach to an automatic system, and 
yet, under that system, the attempt to establish and maintain a 
fixed ratio of value between gold and silver was in violation of 
the economic law upon which the system is based. This one 
arbitrary, fiat feature involved a surrender of the foundation 
principle on which the automatic theory rests, and was sufficient 
to destroy its practical success as a system of finance. 

Under a purely automatic system, with free unlimited govern- 
ment coinage, the value of the coin would be determined by the 
commercial value of the metal it contains; this would be neces- 
sarily so, since the owner of bullion could put it in the shape of 
coin without any additional expense. While this is true, it is 
equally true that the government, by making the precious 
metals a standard of value and a security for credit, thereby 
increases their value by enlarging the demand for them, and 
thus giving them a wider utility. 

In opposition to the automatic system, the advocates of the 
fiat theory of money contend that there is no law of economic 
or exchange value; that it is an ever-varying relation between 
different commodities; that it is the expression of a fluctuating 
ratio, a ratio as variable as man’s desires and caprices, and 
altered by countless external and accidental circumstances that 
do not affect the commodities themselves; that the expressions, 
“intrinsic value,’’ and ‘‘standard’’ or ‘‘unit of value’’ are 
therefore illogical and absurd ; that a ratio cannot be measured, 
but may be numerically expressed; that the employment of a 
definite quantity of any commodity as a unit of value, as has 
hitherto been done in the monetary systems of the world, is 
fallacious and absurd in principle, and confusing, impractical, 
and ruinous in its consequences; because, the standard itself 
being subject to fluctuations in value, it cannot serve as a 
reliable expression or common denominator of values. They 
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contend that economic value is not a property inherent in 
things, but is an ideal relation, or ratio, between things, and 
that hence the term ‘“‘intrinsic value,’’ as applied to metallic 
money, is meaningless. 

This theory of economic value is clearly in the main correct; 
and the verbal criticisms of current financial terms are to some 
extent just; nor do we question the importance of accuracy in 
the use of terms, especially in a system so complicated and 
abstruse as the credit system. But as shown above, under an 
automatic system of free and unlimited coinage, the metal in 
the coin serves a double purpose. (1) It determines the value 
of the credit stamped upon the coin. (2) It serves as security 
for that value. The beauty of this automatic standard is that 
the value and the security of the coins are automatically ad- 
justed, and vary together. And when we reflect that the 
precious metals are practically indestructible, and are con- 
stantly accumulating in volume through the ages, we see that 
the fluctuations in amount, of the annual prodact of the mines, 
can have but a very slight and ever-diminishing effect upon 
these vast aggregate accumulations of all time. And the con- 
tention that the fluctuations in value of the precious metals 
during recent years is due far more to arbitrary legislation than 
to natural causes is well supported by a reference to the finan- 
cial history of the world during the past twenty-five years. 

It is not claimed that the automatic system is a perfect system, 
nor that the metallic standard of values is an invariable and 
perfect standard; but when the advocates of the fiat theory 
propose to substitute for it a purely arbitrary and ideal standard 
of value, on which they propose to base a perfect monetary 
system, we shall do well to pause before we cut loose from our 
old metallic anchors and float into this shoreless ideal sea. 

We are first led to inquire, What is an ideal standard of 
value? Does it belong to the realm of fact or of fiction? Has 
it any meaning; or can it have any real, practical existence? 
We may get some light upon this question by an argument from 
analogy. By the specific gravity of a body we mean its 
density, or the ratio of its weight to its magnitude. We have 
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no uniform law for determining the specific gravity of bodies, 
any more than we have for determining their exchange value. 

On the theory of the fiatists, we should not take the specific 
gravity of water as the unit in which to express the specific 
gravity of all other bodies, but we should take as our standard 
an abstract ideal unit of specific gravity. Let us take the 
abstract numeral one as such unit. Now, I ask you, what is the 
specific gravity of lead, or of water, expressed in terms of our 
ideal unit? In order to determine the specific gravity of these 
bodies, we must compare them with our standard of specific 
gravity, and if that standard has no specific gravity there is no 
ground of comparison. If we knew the specific gravity of one 
body, by comparison with it we could compute the specific 
gravity of all bodies. But, with our arbitrary ideal standard, 
we can never compute the specific gravity of a single body in 
the universe. The same argument applies with equal force to 
an ideal standard, or unit, of value. Economic or commercial 
value attaches only to concrete realities; it is not a property of 
abstract numbers. And values cannot be expressed in terms of 
something that has no value. If ‘‘all reasoning is a compari- 
son of related ideas,’’ then the fiat theorists have gotten beyond 
the domain of human reason. But the arbitrary ideal standard 
of value is advocated upon another hypothesis, before which 
the beautiful, metaphysical, mystical theory of an absolute, 
unchanging ideal unit of values melts into thin air. 

It is claimed that their arbitrary unit of exchange value, 
which does not represent the exchange value of anything in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath, becomes definite in the 
concrete volume of credit to which it is applied. In other 
words, that the value of the unit is determined by the number 
of units issued; and that this value varies inversely with the 
volume of the circulating currency. It is claimed that the 
government, by regulating the volume of money, can keep the 
standard practically uniform and unvarying; thus giving it an 
immense advantage over the present variable metallic standard, 
affected, as it is, by every fluctuation in the commercial value of 
the precious metals. 
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This phase of the fiat theory finds an able champion in 
Senator J. P. Jones, of Nevada. It is plausible and easily 
understood, but the difficulty lies in its practical application. 
In the first place, the money or certificates of credit issued 
by the government would only constitute a small per cent of the 
outstanding evidences of credit, and there would be no fixed or 
definite ratio between the money in circulation at any one time 
and the volume of credit, other than money, in existence at the 
same time. For this reason there would be no uniform ratio 
between the volume of business transacted and the volume of 
money in circulation. 

In the second place, if this were not so, if all business were 
conducted on a cash basis, and all balances in exchange were 
paid in money—in other words, if all credit transactions were 
evidenced by the certificates of credit issued by the govern- 
ment—still the exigencies of trade, and the varying demand for 
money to settle balances in exchange, and the manipulations of 
speculators, in withdrawing money from circulation, and thus 
creating an artificial scarcity, would all conspire to produce far 
greater and more disastrous fluctuations in value of the money 
unit than under a purely automatic system. 

From the foregoing considerations, we conclude that the 
defects of an automatic system of currency would only be ex- 
aggerated by permitting the government or any combination of 
governments to arbitrarily issue irredeemable, inconvertible 
certificates of credit to circulate as money. 

If an automatic currency is the best and most practical that 
has yet been devised or suggested, the question arises, What 
hope is there of escape from the ruinous succession of booms 
and panics, of speculations and failures, which have with 
monotonous uniformity marked the progress of modern indus- 
trial development, and strewn its pathway with wrecks? 

As far as the national currency is responsible for these 
disasters, the obvious remedy is to make it strictly automatic, 
both in the method of its issuance and of its circulation. As 
we have seen, this is impossible under the bimetallic single 
standard. There being no fixed or uniform ratio of value 
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between the metals, the effort to arbitrarily establish and main- 
tain such ratio is not only futile, but leads to endless complica- 
tions and business demoralization. 

It arms the government with the arbitrary power, by its 
legislative edict, to at any time destroy the equities of time 
contracts, to disturb the regular channels of industry, and to 
disorganize and derange the industrial enterprises 'in which the 
capital of the country is vested, and thus involve the investors 
in bankruptcy and ruin. Nosuch arbitrary, unlimited, irrespon- 
sible power should ever be intrusted to human ignorance and 
frailty. 

There'are but two ways in which an automatic currency can 
be secured, viz: (1) To adopt a monometallic standard of value, 
either gold or silver, or (2) to adopt and legalize a double 
standard of value, making each metal independent of the 
other, giving to the coins of one a different denomination from 
those of the other, and making both a legal tender in payment 
of debts or penalties. Legal fines, penalties, and forfeitures 
could be fixed and stated in the coins of either metal, with the 
proviso that they might be settled in coins of the other metal, 
of equivalent exchange value. Contracts should be legally 
satisfied, either in the coins stipulated for or in coins of the 
other metal of equivalent exchange value. 

This plan of a doubie standard, embracing both metals, has 
been suggested and outlined before; and its entire feasibility 
and practicability have been shown. Prof. H. A. Scomp, in 
an able article, published in the January number, 1895, of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, points out in detail the 
practical working of such a system. If this theory of a double 
standard of values be untenable, I have seen no serious argu- 
ment designed to establish that fact, possibly because it is 
easier to ignore it than to refute it. It may be that it smacks 
too much of conservatism and conciliation for these radical, 
revolutionary times. Whatever its merits, it comes with the 
olive branch of peace. It offers to the warring factions of gold and 
silver a basis of compromise that is absolutely impartial and un- 
questionably just and fair. It demands no concessions from the 
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one that are not required of the other. The character of its 
claim and the spirit of its mission demand for it a patient and 
an earnest hearing. It is the last and only hope of an auto- 
matic bimetallic currency. 

Gold and silver hold their place in our currency by the same 
right. Their claims are equal. Their average value, utility, 
importance, and availability as standards of value and as 
security for credit, throughout the world, are about the same. 
In native strength and in popular favor they stand about 
equally matched. As twin giants they have come down the 
centuries hand in hand, and upon their powerful shoulders they 
have together borne the burden of the modern credit system, 
and rendered possible the stupendous commercial and material 
development of modern times. They are the twin pillars on 
which the automatic system rests, and no folly more blind and 
suicidal could be devised or conceived than that of pitting them 
against each other, and thereby compassing the overthrow of 
one or both as a standard of money, and with them the down- 
fall of the automatic system. 

But the advocates of gold and silver respectively, while 
claiming to be bimetallists, have abandoned the true theory of 
bimetallism and ignored its essential conditions. 

Both sides advocate on the part of the government an arbi- 
trary interference with and regulation of the value of the 
legalized currency, while at the same time preserving some of 
its automatic features. Both abandon the principle of a 
self-regulating, self-securing, automatic currency, and both 
accept and advocate, either avowedly or unconsciously, fiat 
doctrines. 

If the fiat theory is correct, then the gold standard, or the 
silver standard, or the gold and silver standards, are all equally 
fallacious and absurd. But if the automatic theory is correct, 
if unsecured acknowledgments of debt or promises to pay are 
without any market value, if the evidences of credit, either 
public or private, depend entirely for their commercial value 
upon the specific securities on which they are based—then these 
opposing champions of gold and of silver are sacrificing for a 
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temporary and insignificant advantage the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which their contention rests. 

The controversy between the advocates of gold and of silver 
has impressed upon the minds of those who are outside of the 
trenches and neither blinded nor deafened by the smoke and 
roar of the conflict, the truth of the following propositions : 

(1) That either gold or silver, or the two metals together, are 
for many reasons better adapted than anything else to be used 
as a Standard of values in an automatic system of currency. 

(2) That these two metals are about equally adapted to this 
purpose, neither having the advantage of the other. 

(3) That by a long series of legislative tinkering, gold has 
become the standard of value in our financial system, supple- 
mented by nearly one billion dollars of silver and paper legal 
tender fiat money. 

(4) That the present agitation is narrowing down to an issue 
of gold or silver monometallism—an issue in which the debtor 
and creditor classes and the mine-owners are chiefly concerned. 

(5) That above and beyond the special pleas of special classes, 
the question for disinterested statesmanship is not whether we 
shall have a single gold or a single silver standard, but whether 
we shall have a single standard of either metal or a double 
standard embracing both metals automatically and impartially. 

In seeking an answer to this question, we are led to inquire, 
What advantages would we derive from the free and unlimited 
coinage of our silver bullion into lawful money, in coins of 
different denominations from gold coins, and with no fixed ratio 
between them ? 

By thus making it a security for our circulating credit, we 
would increase the demand for, and value of, our silver bullion. 
We would thus create a home market for one of our important 
products. The effect would be either to stimulate the produc- 
tive development of the country and accelerate the accumula- 
tion of wealth or to supersede the European gold that has been 
so largely invested here, and to pay off our foreign debts and 
make us independent of our foreign creditors. I will not stop 
to discuss the desirability of such a result. I am simply 
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attempting to state the logical effect of the adoption of a double 
metallic standard. 

But the free coinage of silver on the plan suggested would be 
a far greater and more universal boom, by enlarging the basis 
on which our credit system rests, and thus making it more 
difficult for speculators to corner the money market, and 
thereby manipulate and control prices of commodities generally. 

It has been estimated, by calculations based upon the relative 
quantity and cost of production of the two metals, that the 
world’s supply of silver is about equal in aggregate value to its 
supply of gold. Thus by making both the basis of our 
circulating currency, the foundation of our credit system is 
doubly secure. 

We now have a credit business of ten times the volume of the 
circulating currency, which is made possible through modern 
banking and exchange facilities. 

The larger the percentage of cash used in floating this im- 
mense volume of business, the safer and more conservative the 
business will be; the less subject to inflation it will be; the less 
danger there will be of reckless speculation; the less risk there 
will be of abnormal depressions and sudden panics; in short, 
the healthier and more prosperous it will be. 

The present enormous volume of credit being mostly evi- 
denced by contract obligations redeemable in current money, 
and there being perhaps not one tenth enough money in circula- 
tion to redeem outstanding contraets, there is a great temptation 
to create an artificial scarcity of money by withdrawing it from 
circulation ; and thus to squeeze the debtor classes and compel a 
sacrifice of valuable collateral securities; and hence the more 
nearly a business can be conducted on a cash basis, the safer and 
more satisfactory it is. From which we-conclude, the larger the 
volume of sound money in circulation, in proportion to the 
volume of business, the safer and healthier is the industrial 
condition of the community. 

There is another class of currency, which has long been in 
use, which performs many of the functions of money, and 
which is often confused in the public mind with money. This 
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is known as bank-note circulation. These notes not being legal 
tender for all debts, and being redeemable in money on demand, 
are not money. Even though their payment be secured by the 
guarantee of the government, they are only negotiable paper, or 
contract obligations, which may be enforced against the obligors, 
and when secured, the security is collateral to the obligation. 
The obligation is for money, and the security is not money. 

But under an automatic system the coin is simply worth its 
weight in the metal it is coined from. It claims nothing else. 
It calls for nothing else, and it secures exactly what it calls for. 

It is important to keep these distinctions in mind when we 
come to consider the various propositions to invest this class of 
currency with all the attributes of money by making it a full 
legal tender for all purposes. This is usually proposed to be 
done through a system of government loans, either upon a 
deposit of property in pledge, as in the sub-treasury scheme, or 
upon a deposit with the government of collateral securities, 
such as stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc. 

This scheme of fiat money is perhaps presented in its best 
form and placed in its clearest and most attractive light by Mr. 
James E. Hill, of Chicago, in his scheme of government bank- 
ing. His plan, in brief, is to receive the people’s money on 
deposit in the government banks, paying three per cent interest 
per annum on long-timé deposits, and to loan it out on collateral 
securities at four per cent interest per annum, loaning only half 
the cash value of the security. Under this plan, the money 
could be redeposited and reloaned as often as borrowers could 
be found who would put up the required security. Checks 
covering the amount deposited would be given to each depositor. 
These checks Mr. Hill proposes to make a legal tender in 
payment of all debts. In other words, he would invest them 
with all the functions of money. He would thus create a legal 
currency capable of indefinite expansion, and based on ample 
collateral security. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the propriety or the practicability of the government 
receiving the people’s money on deposit and loaning it out on 
deposited securities. We will assume for the purposes of this 
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argument that this is all right. We will suppose that Mr. Hill’s 
dream is realized, and that all the money in circulation and that 
has been coined or issued is deposited in the government banks. 
That by a succession of deposits and loans ten times the amount 
of money deposited has been loaned out, and that the govern- 
ment has issued deposit checks, or orders on itself, for this 
amount; and that these checks are put in circulation as money, 
and invested by law with all the functions of money. These 
checks are an obligation, on the part of the government, to pay 
on demand a certain amount of gold and silver, and a certificate 
that it has this gold and silver on deposit. The certificate is 
false and the obligation impossible of fulfillment. The govern- 
ment has given an order on itself for ten times the amount of 
money in its possession, or within its jurisdiction; as it holds 
all the money of all its citizens on deposit. There are only two 
ways of escape from the dilemma in which it has placed itself. 
The one is to hawk its securities in foreign markets, and sell the 
property of its citizens to foreigners and aliens. The other is to 
repudiate its obligations. The latter alternative would of 
course be adopted. The government has premeditatedly under- 
taken an impossibility, with the easy outlet of escape through 
repudiation in full view. 

It is true the government would hold a mortgage lien on 
nearly or quite half of the permanent wealth of the nation. 
This wealth is of presumably greater value than the govern- 
ment checks circulating upon it. The owners of this wealth, 
having parted with these checks, could not perhaps redeem at 
foreclosure sale. The circulating checks being invested by the 
fiat of the government with the purchasing and debt-paying 
power of money, the holders of them might not care to invest 
in these forfeited securities, and the government might have to 
buy them in. In which case the government might, in the 
course of time, become the owner of a large property, which it 
would have to employ and operate in some way to get a 
revenue out of it and to pay the expense of taking care of it. 
Thus the government would soon be converted into a huge 
industrial corporation, in competition with its citizens. In the 
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meantime the government checks would flow in for redemption 
even more rapidly as the security dwindled away, until repudia- 
tion became general. Gold and silver would entirely vanish in 
the presence of this fictitious money, and universal bankruptcy 
would speedily follow. I have said that these results might 
follow the adoption of this scheme. And I think the picture I 
have drawn would far more likely be realized than the glowing 
one presented by Mr. Hill. My predictions, I think, are based 
upon the broadest experience and soundest logic. An automatic 
currency represents paid-up credit. It represents an investment 
of property values in credit. The commodity value of the metals 
is incorporated and absorbed in the credit; it is not collateral 
to it. While the credit exists there is no commodity value. 

But in the supposed issue of government checks only one 
tenth of them would rest upon property values transmuted into 
credit. The balance would be an unrealized credit, advanced 
upon the faith of future accumulations and accretions of value, 
to be created and added to the wealth of the community. The 
title and possession of the property represented by the deposited 
securities remains with the depositor. He has parted with and 
turned over to the public no property values upon which he is 
entitled to draw his checks. He has simply put up a forfeit in 
case he fails to make and replace the values he draws out of the 
community. The whole scheme is a sort of national gambling 
on the future. It is not contemplated that the checks will be 
paid by foreclosure and sale of the securities. If such were the 
usual result, the whole thing would be a practical failure. Such 
a scheme depends, for its safety and success, upon an un- 
interrupted flow of business prosperity. The history of the 
past does not justify such a hope. Man is ever too sanguine and 
confident in his anticipations. He is ever too ready to risk the 
accumulations of the past upon the doubtful ventures of the 
future. The government, in giving him the opportunity to 
indulge this propensity, might be only aiding him to compass his 
own ruin. A too great inflation of business may be as disas- 
trous as a too great contraction. The pendulum of trade is 
forever vibrating between these two extremes. 
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We are prone to forget that demand is as important a factor 
in the commercial world as supply; and so-called unproductive 
consumption plays as important a part in the realm of trade as 
reproductive capital and labor. If all men lived on bread and 
water, and dressed in corresponding style, and devoted all their 
wealth to reproduction, there would soon be no market for their 
products, and commerce would be dead. 

One of the greatest evils in our modern social development is 
that we worship the god Mammon. Our lot has been cast ina 
mercenary age. The accumulation of wealth is pursued as an 
end in itself, rather than as a means to the intellectual and 
moral development and elevation of the race. 

In what has been said it is not intended to condemn the use 
of a bank-note circulation, as a means of mobilizing credit, 
when issued under proper limitations and restrictions, and used 
as an auxiliary to, and not as a substitute for, money. Our 
national bank notes furnish a limited currency of this class. 
One of the chief objections to the national bank notes is that 
they are too restricted to be of great practical importance. In 
the first place they are only issued upon deposits of government 
bonds in the national treasury, which furnish a limited and 
ever-narrowing basis of security. In the second place, they 
are issued for private corporations, which are also banks of 
deposit, and receive and use other people’s money without 
paying interest or giving security, and are therefore directly 
interested in issuing a minimum, instead of a maximum, of 
‘secured notes. 

The crying evil of modern banking is this vicious system of 
unsecured deposits. The people at large are virtually com- 
pelled to loan their money without interest and without 
security to these banking corporations, whose real status as 
trustees for their depositors is not recognized in law, nor their 
obligations and duties as such enforced. Leaving out of view 
the temptation to dishonesty, there remains the temptation to 
wild and reckless speculation in doubtful investments, without 
any legal or even conscious moral responsibility. For illustra- 
tion, we will suppose that a bank has one hundred million 
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dollars of paid-up stock, and ten hundred million dollars of 
deposits. The opportunity of loaning or investing these 
deposits at a profit of ten per cent per annum would enable the 
bank to double its original capital stock each year. In taking 
the risk, it is balanced, not against the legitimate interest, but 
against the immense profits to the bank- involved in the transac- 
tion. The moral responsibility as trustees is scarcely ever con- 
sidered. Weak human nature is beset at its most vulnerable 
point. The gambling instinct grows stronger with every 
successful venture, until prudence and discretion are swept 
away, in the alluring game of chance, played with the money of 
depositors, who set up the stakes, pay all the losses, and get 
none of the profits. And this process is termed “legitimate 
speculation.’”’ It might often more aptly be styled ‘‘legalized 
gambling.”’ 

In criticising the vices of the banking system, no reflection is 
intended upon those who are engaged in it, as a class, nor is it 
implied that many banking institutions are not conducted on 
strictly prudent and conservative business principles. These, 
as well as all other legitimate business enterprises, are, through 
the defects of the system, placed at the mercy of visionary, reck- 
less, and unscrupulous adventurers, who are enabled to inflate 
business, and to divert it from its legitimate channels, and thus 
to precipitate financial panics and universal bankruptcy, involv- 
ing all in a common ruin. A system which furnishes the oppor- 
tunity and the temptation to such abuses is radically and in- 
herently defective and wrong. When we reflect that the banks 
are the general depositories of the money of the world, and the 
chief agencies through which it circulates, that the great busi- 
ness enterprises of all countries are conducted to a large extent 
upon borrowed capital, and that the bank is the usual intermedi- 
ary between the borrower and the lender, and that the money 
of the world flows through its vaults in a constant stream, we 
cannot fail to see that a currency, absolutely secured in its 
issuance, may become utterly insecure through the medium of 
its circulation. 

As the business of the world is now organized, the banks are 
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a necessity. They are an indispensable part of the machinery 
of modern commerce. They give to trade a flexibility, elas- 
ticity, and expansive power it could not otherwise attain. Their 
universal convenience and utility are generally recognized. 
The one great unsolved problem is how to make them safe and 
secure as the custodians and trustees of the people’s money. 

Our hybrid system of national banks, with their secured cir- 
culating notes and their unsecured deposits, and with their par- 
tial and inadequate government supervision, has signally failed 
to furnish a solution to this problem. 

There is now a widespread desire to do away with the deposit 
of government bonds as a security for bank note issues, and a 
formidable effort, originating with the head of the executive 
department of the government, has been made to eliminate 
these securities entirely, and thus take away the limited and 
partial protection and security they afford, and leave the people 
entirely helpless and unprotected to the mercy of these powerful 
corporations. 

There is a disposition in many quarters to turn to the govern- 
ment for financial relief and protection, and to seek security 
through government monopoly and control of the entire banking 
business of the nation. This scheme, if practicable at all, could 
only be made so by a radical change in the systems of banking 
now in vogue. The government, in undertaking to circulate the 
people’s money, should act in the capacity of agent and trustee, 
through bonded officers, under prescribed rules, and strict 
supervision and rigid accountability. The profits, after paying 
the expenses of the system, should all go «o the depositors, and 
they should also bear the losses, when act due to the fault or 
negligence of the agent, just as in other cases of principal and 
agent. .The miserable fiction of regarding the bank as the 
owner of the depositors’ money, or as a kind of independent 
executor, without bond and with unlimited discretionary power, 
should be abolished, and something more fair and just and reason- 
able should take its place. This is a question of no little diffi- 
culty. It is a question of vast importance. It is a question of 
protection and security for the property rights of the people. 
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Tt is a question of justice between man and man. It is a ques- 
tion that demands a patient and careful study. It should be 
studied in a calm, conservative, disinterested, non-partisan, and 
patriotic spirit. While the natural laws of free trade and free 
and fair competition should be respected, the higher and eternal 
laws of justice and righteousness should be maintained and en- 
forced, at whatever temporary sacrifice or inconvenience. 

The prosperity and safety of our credit system is gauged by 
the extent of public confidence in the ultimate redemption of its 
outstanding evidences of credit; this ultimate redemption is 
always in valuable commodities—in the wealth of the nation. 
The negotiability of credit finds its most complete and flexible 
application in money, which is virtually redeemed and reissued 
in every purchase made with it. 

As we have seen, the negotiability or currency of money, and 
hence its value, depends upon the security on which it rests, or 
is supposed to rest. The public may be deceived as to this se- 
curity, and money may thus acquire a fictitious value ; but like 
the house that was built upon the sand, the first financial storm 
that strikes it will sweep it away. 

E. L. Rector. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION* 


BY W. DUDLEY FOULKE. 


F ALL the systems of electoral reform, the cumulative vote 

is that which is the best known and has been most often 
adopted. It has been used in the municipalities of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the school boards of England, and in the House of 
Representatives in Illinois. It has been practiced in the elec- 
tions in the Cape of Good Hope, after an experience of more 
than thirty years. In Illinois the state has been so divided that 
from each senatorial district three members of the House of 
Representatives are elected. The voters may cast for each of 
the three candidates three votes, or they may divide their suf- 
frages so as to give three votes for any one candidate, or two 
for one, one for another, or one and a half votes to each of two 
candidates. The result has been that in every district in the 
state the minority party, whether Republican or Democratic, 
has at least one representative in the legislature. Under this 
system the party having a majority can always elect two out of 
the three, and if the minority have more than one quarter of 
the votes they can elect one member. This system of cumu- 
lative voting has been in use in that state ever since 1872. 
There has been abundant opportunity for ascertaining its merits 
and defects. Mr. M. N. Forney, the secretary of the New York 
association, undertook an elaborate investigation of the effects 
of this system, sending to every part of the state inquiries as to 
its practical operation. The replies showed that the system se- 
cured representation to minorities of more than one quarter, 
that there was little difficulty in its practical operation, that it 
lessened the evils of the gerrymander, and led the people to 
take more interest in public affairs. It made a change of rep- 
resentation easier to accomplish, and by giving a more just rep- 


* Address delivered before the American Proportional Representation League, at 
its meeting in Saratoga, August 27. 
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resentation to both parties in each district it lessened party 
bitterness. 

But the voter must designate on his ticket how his votes were 
to be distributed, and he might miscalculate. If each voter in 
the majority party should divide his votes among all three can- 
didates and the minority party should combine upon two, it 
might happen that the minority would elect two members and 
the majority only one. In other words, to secure a proper 
result, each party must estimate with reasonable correctness its 
own strength before the election. The cumulative system per- 
mits proportional representation, but it does not secure it. 
Moreover, it occasionally happens that when a very popular 
man is nominated an undue proportion of votes are concentrated 
upon him and the remaining candidates are elected by a minority. 
The difficulty is that a voter cannot tell when he is casting more 
votes than is needed for his favorite. This difficulty is greatly 
increased where there are more than three candidates in one 
constituency. For instance, in an election in England for the 
Finsbury School Council, where there were six members to be 
chosen and fifteen candidates, the six elected received 27,000, 
10,000, 8,000, 6,000, and 6,000 respectively, and the defeated 
candidates 5,000, 4,000, 3,000, 3,000, and 1,000. This result 
shows that the representation was not proportional, and that 
there were a great number of superfluous votes cast for the first 
candidate. The cumulative vote is a system of minority repre- 
sentation, but not a system of proportional representation. The 
present system allows minorities no representation at all. The 
cumulative system allows these their proper representation 
if they calculate their chances correctly. Certainly this is a 
great gain, but it is far from perfect. 

The contrivance next to be considered is what is called the 
limited vote. A number of candidates are elected from a single 
district and each elector is permitted to vote for a certain pro- 
portion of these—say two out of three, or three out of five. 
Where there are two parties only it is evident that this also will 
give a representation to a minority of sufficient size. The plan 
was tried for some time in England in the election of certain 
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members of Parliament. It was also put into operation in 
Brazil. The natural effect of this vote is to prevent the forma- 
tion of more than two principal parties in any one district. The 
voter is still constrained in his choice, and the system after 
some years of trial in England was abandoned. 

Another arrangement has been proposed to secure represen- 
tation approximately proportional. It is known as the Burnitz 
system, or the graduated vote. A number of members are 
elected from each district ; each voter may vote for any number 
of candidates he pleases (not exceeding the number to be elected) 
and may indicate his preferences by figures placed opposite the 
names of each, 1, 2, 3, etc. His first choice will count for a full 
vote ; his second choice for half a vote, and his third choice for 
one third of a vote, etc. In counting the votes his first, second, 
and third preferences are counted separately. The total num- 
ber of his first preferences is left undivided, the second prefer- 
ence votes are divided by two, the third by three, etc. The 
quotients thus obtained for each candidate are added together 
and their sum will be his elective quotient. Candidates having 
the highest elective quotient are declared elected. The system 
is a simple one and it secures a far better proportional repre- 
sentation than the cumulative vote in most cases ; but still under 
this system it is occasionally possible for the minority party to 
elect a majority of the candidates. Let us suppose a district 
casting 10,000 votes, with three candidates to elect. The Re- 
publicans cast 5,500 votes and the Democrats 4,500. The can- 
didates of the Republican party are A, B, and C. The candi- 
dates of the Democratic party are D, E, and F. A is the first 
choice upon the Republican ticket and receives 5,500 votes. B 
is the second choice and receives 2,750; C is the third choice 
and receives 1,375. On the Democratic ticket the voters divide 
their first choice votes between D and E. D therefore will re- 
ceive one half of the first choice Democratic vote, 2,250, plus 
one half of the second choice, 1,125. His total will therefore be 
3,375. The total of E will be the same, 3,375; F will be third 
choice on all the tickets and will receive one third of 4,500 votes, 
or 1,500 votes. Now it is evident that A, D, and E are elected 
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—that is, one Republican and two Democrats from a constituency 
returning a majority of Republican votes. Such a contingency 
in practical experience is quite improbable ; but something ap- 
proximating this may occasionally occur where there is a favor- 
ite candidate of one of the parties who is likely to receive nearly 
all the first preference votes. 

The fourth system which we shall consider is that proposed by 
Mr. Sladowsky of Prague. In this the number of members of 
the representative assembly is changeable. The majority of the 
electors will choose a fixed number of representatives, and sup- 
plemental members will be added for the minority in the ratio 
which their votes bear to those of the majority, each party being 
proportionally represented. Suppose there are fifty members to 
elect to the legislative body, the Republicans cast 5,000 votes, 
the Democrats 4,500, and the Populists 1,000. The fifty Repub- 
lican members will be elected. Forty-five Democratic members 
will be added and ten Populist members. The system is simple 
enough and it secures proportional representation; but it is 
hardly applicable to American institutions, where the number 
of the representative body is usually fixed by the constitution 
and not subject to change at each election. 

The fifth method proposed may be designated as the proxy 
system. By this system each elector votes for some person to be 
his proxy in the legislature. A certain number of votes are 
necessary to enable the member to take his seat. Every mem- 
ber is then to have a voting power in the legislature equal to the 
number of votes given to him. Persons who had received votes 
below the minimum might transfer these either to a party hav- 
ing more than a minimum or to make up the quota of one who 
had received less. But one objection would remain. Two or 
three very popular members might perhaps constitute a majority 
of the legislature, and even a single one might hold in his hands 
the entire legislative power. This would destroy the delibera- 
tion which we consider necessary in legislative bodies. 

The three remaining systems proceed upon the principle of 
electing a considerable number of representatives from one con- 
stituency, or where the number to be elected is not too large the 
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entire state may be regarded as one constituency. The entire 
vote cast is divided by the number of representatives to be 
elected, and the quotient represents the quota of votes necessary 
to secure an election. Suppose there are ten candidates in a 
constituency casting 11,000 votes; then any candidate who re- 
ceives 1,100 votes or more is entitled to a seat. Indeed, to be 
mathematically accurate, even a less number of votes will en- 
title a candidate to the place. If he receives more than one 
eleventh of the entire vote cast—that is, more than 1,000 votes, 
the remainder will be less than 10,000 and no other ten men 
can have votes amounting to as much as 1,000 each. To secure 
them a quota mathematically correct, divide the number of votes 
by the number of candidates to be elected plus one and add one 
to the quotient. This will give the proper electoral quota of 
each member. Among those who do not receive a full quota, 
the candidates having the greatest number of votes are neces- 
sarily elected to the remaining places. The three systems which 
we are now to consider, the Hare system, the Gove system, and 
the Swiss system, apply this principle of the quota in different 
ways. The great problem in each case is to prevent the waste 
of votes. If a candidate receives more votes than his quota, 
what is to be done with the surplus? 

The system proposed by Mr. Hare in England is the single 
transferable vote. The vote is given for one candidate whom we 
will call A, and under his name is placed the name of the second 
choice, B, and under the name of the latter the third choice, OC, 
and so on as far as the elector desires. If A has more than a 
quota, the surplus votes are transferred in the first place to B. 
If B has more than a quota, then to O, etc. If A has not suffi- 
cient votes to elect him, the transfer is made in a like manner to 
Band C. Thus nearly every vote becomes effective. This sys- 
tem was proposed many years ago by Mr. Andrae of Denmark, 
and was introduced into the electoral system in that country, 
where it is still in successful operation. The difficulty lies in 
determining which of the votes cast for A shall be counted for 
him, and which of them shall be set free to make up the quota 
of B, C, etc. When the votes are all opened and counted in one 
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place, this question is determined by the order in which they 
are drawn from the ballot-boxes. Each vote is numbered as it is 
drawn out, and those which are first drawn for the candidate 
who receives the greatest number of votes are counted for him. 
Then his name is erased from the remaining ballots. The like 
process is repeated with the candidate who receives next to the 
highest number of votes, and so on until all those who have re- 
ceived a full quota are declared elected. Then the judges of 
election begin at the other end. They take the candidate who 
receives the lowest number of votes and cannot be elected. 
His name is erased and his ballots are transferred to the second 
choice of the electors who voted for him, the names of candi- 
dates already elected being disregarded. This process is now re- 
peated with the candidate having next to the lowest number of 
votes, and so on until the list is exhausted. All those receiving 
quotas are then declared elected, and those receiving the highest. 
number of votes less than the quota fill the remaining places. 

The system proposed by Mr. Gove of Massachusetts is a very 
simple one. It is much the same in substance as the method 
suggested by Ernest Saville for elections in France and by Mr. 
Baily for the cumulative vote. Each elector votes for one can- 
didate only, and each candidate at a prescribed time before the 
election publishes a list of the other candidates to whom he 
wishes to transfer any ineffective votes cast for himself. Every 
candidate who receives a quota is declared elected. Those who 
receive more than this and those who receive the least number 
of votes cast now cast their ineffective votes in favor of the can- 
didates named in their published list, so far as this may be neces- 
sary to elect such candidates. The result is that representation 
is proportional and that there are very few wasted or ineffectual 
votes. The objection urged to the system is that it does not 
give the voter sufficient liberty of choice in determining for 
whom his ineffective vote shall be cast, and that when a candi- 
date has received a large surplus which he has transferred to 
another, the person to whom these votes are transferred owes 
his election to and will be the political subordinate of the can- 
didate transferring them. 
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The last plan which we shall consider is that of the compe- 
tition or free list system, which has been adopted in the can- 
tons of Ticino, Geneva, Neuchatel, and Zug in Switzerland, and 
is in most successful operation in these cantons. A bill intro- 
duced in our House of Representatives by Hon. Tom Johnson 
of Cleveland, Ohio, applies this system to congressional elections, 
and it may be applied in like manner to state and municipal 
elections. Each voter has as many votes as there are repre- 
sentatives to be chosen, and he may distribute them as he pleases 
among the candidates, giving one vote to each. The parties to 
which each of these candidates belong are separately designated 
by title in the ballot paper. Should the voter not use the entire 
number of votes to which he is entitled, his votes are counted 
for the party which he designates. Votes cast count individu- 
ally for the candidates as well as for the parties. The sum of 
all the votes cast is divided by the number of members to be 
elected to give the quota of representation to each. Each party 
is entitled to as many members as it has quotas, and the candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of votes in each party ticket 
are the ones elected. After all the candidates receiving quotas 
are elected, those receiving the largest fractions of quotas fill the 
remaining places. This plan is as simple as the Australian bal- 
lot system, which it supplements. If any citizen desires to run 
as an independent candidate, a petition signed by one per cent 
of the voters constitutes a separate nomination and to that extent 
an independent party. If the voter does not wish to vote a 
particular ticket, he may vote simply for such candidates as he 
chooses. In this case his vote will not count in making up the 
quotas of the respective parties, but it will count in the choice 
of the candidates within those parties. The plan has already 
been tested by practical experience and found to be successful. 
Representation under it has been practically proportional. In 
Geneva last summer I asked from many sources whether the sys- 
tem was satisfactory and if there was any talk of repealing the 
law. The answer was uniform that the new plan gave entire 
satisfaction. ‘‘ How can any one object to it,’’ asked one of the 
officials, ‘‘ when every voter has his fair share of representation ?’’ 
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These are the systems whose comparative merits it is for you to 
discuss. Other modifications and suggestions will no doubt be 
made. Those systems are applicable to all elections to deliber- 
ative bodies, congressional, legislative, and municipal. To ap- 
ply them to the legislatures of our various states some amend- 
ments will have to be made in the constitutions of several of 
these states. This is often a difficult matter; but for congres- 
sional elections and for city elections no such changes will be 
necessary. And it is in the administration of our municipal 
affairs that the adoption of these new methods, which are im- 
mediately applicable, will bear its most valuable and precious 
fruit. In municipal affairs there is little need for the predomi- 
nance of any political party. Good business administration, 
with the interest and wishes of all classes of citizens propor- 
tionally represented, is the greatest need of our municipal 
government at the present time. Legislative and congressional 
reform will come later. 

In conclusion, let me say if you do not believe in government 
of the people, then you ought not to advocate proportional rep- 
resentation, for the representatives which our system will give 
you will be the people themselves in miniature ; they will be the 
image in the camera—every color, light, shadow, form, and 
motion all reproduced in miniature within the physical space 
necessary for deliberation and action. But if you have faith in 
our institutions, do not hesitate to trust that representation 
which will for the first time truly embody them. 

W. DupLEy FouLKE. 





THE FOUNTAINS OF PATRIOTISM. 


BY THOMAS E. DAVIS.* 


6¢ -IVICS,” which is the philosophy of civil government and 

politics, is something which ought to be largely taught 
to the American people. Side by side with financial economy, 
it should be made familiar to American youth, so that when they 
come to be men, charged with the public duties at least of voting, 
if not of holding office, they may have some intelligent concep- 
tion of the principles of their governmental system, and some 
fair knowledge of the system upon which the finances of the 
country depend. 

The lack of a proper knowledge of these important matters 
has entailed a vast amount of distress upon the people, and a 
perplexity and confusion in public finance from which to-day 
the entire country is suffering. Men with no knowledge of any 
national system by which a public revenue is raised, and who 
are ignorant of the functions and office of money, claim to be 
the leaders in the political philosophy of this country, and their 
crude theories and impracticable doctrines have greatly assisted 
to retard and prevent the relief which wise legislation and sound 
principles of national finance would have given the country. 

But since those who are ignorant of these matters seek to con- 
trol, and may possibly be able to force their notions upon the 
country, there is likely to result an experience which will do 
more than anything else to teach sound doctrine. Sometimes, 
when the wayward child insists on putting his finger in the flame 
of a lamp, and will listen to no advice from his elders, it is a 
good plan to permit him to get burned, in order that he may 
thoroughly learn a useful lesson. 

But the whole science of civil government does not stop with 
public economics. There are matters such as patriotism, and 
~ * Editorial staff of the Picayune, New Orleans. 
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the benefits due to the people from their governmental system, 
and the duties which the people owe to the government. These 
form an important part of civics, and they are being now taught 
in the schools of the country where, a few years ago, such 
themes were little heard. 

But the writer finds in recent discussions of the origin and 
nature of patriotism a strong tendency to teach that it is a grand, 
heroic sentiment that grows out of the contemplation of nation- 
ality and the power and greatness of a country. This is all 
very fine; but it is not human. Men rise to the love of country 
through the love of home. The citizen reaches that quality 
after having first had his affections and interests aroused by the 
circumstances of the family. The country commences with the 
home, and the state begins with the family. 

A man may entertain a just pride that he is a citizen of a 
great and powerful country; but if he have no home and family, 
there is but a slender foundation to his patriotism. A man who 
declares that the world is his home, and mankind his brothers, 
is organized on too vast a scale to accomplish anything useful in 
the small affairs of county, city, or state. Moreover, it is well 
known that the citizens of small and feeble countries are just as 
devoted in their patriotism as are those of great and powerful 
nationalities. This is particularly the case with mountaineers, 
whose patriotism is confined to the mountains that shelter their 
cots. 

During the American war between the states the patriotism of 
the people was for their states first, and this was particularly so 
in the southern part of the country. The men who fought 
without pay, with scanty provisions and inferior munitions, 
were certainly as true types of patriots as were those who 
were provided with everything and had a powerful paternal 
government behind them. 

But, to treat the matter more philosophically, if patriotism is 
the outgrowth of the fact that a man is a citizen of a great and 
powerful nation, and that he is an inheritor of all its prowess 
and glory won on the battle-field, where is the patriotism that 
fires and inspires men in the beginnings of those great countries? 
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When the thirteen American colonies set out, without prowess, 
and before they had made any distinguished history or had 
gained any national glory, to found the great and powerful 
nation they created, where was their patriotism? They were 
fighting for home and rights, and nothing more. Were they 
not as devotedly patriotic as were the men who composed, more 
than a century later, the grand armies of the Union? 

No, the consideration of the greatness and power of a nation 
all came afterwards. They had no part in the building of the 
nation. That important work was done by men fighting to 
preserve the integrity of their homes, fighting to protect and 
maintain their families. The men who fought for their humble 
cots were certainly not less devoted than were the men who had 
palatial residences and great wealth to protect, and not a few of 
these hired mercenaries to do the defending for them. Patriot- 
ism starts with the home, and the state or nation begins with 
the family, and any doctrine which proposes to rob the humble 
cottager on the lowly plain, or in the wild mountains, of the 
sentiment and inspiration born of the love of home and wife and 
children, is not only false civics, but it lowers the home and 
family life to the lowest place, whereas it must occupy the 
highest in the social system of civilized nations. When the 
home becomes of no consequence, and the nation is the para- 
mount inspiration of patriotism, that country is near to the end 
of its greatness. When there is no longer any home love or 
home life, then the people, like those of Rome in its last days, 
are only concerned, not for what they can do for their country, 
but for what plunder they can get out of it. 

THomas E. Davis. 





THE DECADENCE OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


BY SEYMOUR H. RANSOM.* 


GREAT deal is heard nowadays about the essentials 

of citizenship. The schoolboy declaims about it at com- 
mencement; the college graduate works it off in his bacca- 
laureate oration ; the pulpit grows tedious, the platform eloquent, 
the newspaper press voluminous, over the interesting theme. 
Men look wonderingly into one another’s faces, and shake their 
heads ominously over the dangers that seem to threaten the re- 
public. ‘‘The citizen should be educated,’’ they declare with 
emphasis; ‘‘he should be taught to think, to feel, and to know 
about the questions of the day. Public sentiment should be 
awakened, the conscience of the community aroused, and the 
people made to realize that the very existence of republican 
government is imperiled—that unless an active, earnest, vigilant 
spirit shall take hold of the heart and head of our citizenship 
the American experiment with democracy will speedily end in 
failure and disgrace.”’ 

Such is the cry that greets the public ear and appeals, not al- 
together without reason, to the public understanding. Undoubt- 
edly there is—as, indeed, there always has been—need of stern 
and sensible insistence upon the essentials of citizenship. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of American institutions as well as of 
liberty. Yet, granting the necessity of frequently emphasizing 
the safeguards of republican government, one may profitably 
consider some causes of the present discontent. Why is it that 
to-day we feel so intensely the pressing importance of intelligent 
citizenship? What forces have been working in the social and 
political life of the people of the United States to disturb them 
‘‘like the sound of a fire bell in the night’’ ? 

In the early days of the republic the fathers were beset with 

* Editorial staff of the Philadelphia Record. 
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difficulties as serious and were tortured by questions as critical 
as the questions and difficulties that face their children. They 
knew full well the perils of the experiment they were making, 
and they met the dangers frankly and fearlessly. They soon 
learned that the safety of the republic rests upon one never-to- 
be-forgotten principle—the participation of every freeman in 
the affairs of the nation. At the beginning of the century pub- 
lic questions were everywhere of imperative importance. Men 
discussed politics with interest and intelligence. In New Eng- 
land the ‘‘town-meeting’’ was the great educating force. There 
men of every class and condition met on terms of equality and 
talked over matters of local, state, and federal importance. The . 
citizen was a thinking man; and his thought made and pre- 
served the purest democracy, perhaps, that the world has ever 
known. In the South the ‘“‘town-meeting’’ was absent; but 
another though different force was quite as active and beneficial 
as the New England institution. This was the lyceum, or the 
county court-yard, where an intense interest was taken in every- 
thing by everybody. Southerners have always felt at ease when 
set to talking. Jefferson, Henry, Madison, Pinckney, Macon, 
and Monroe mingled and talked to the people, grew familiar 
with their wants and wishes, and were in turn weighed, ques- 
tioned, and studied by theircountrymen. Every freeman in the 
community was as good as his neighbor ; the idea that ‘‘all men 
are born equal’’ was peculiarly significant. Politics was a 
passion. Every one was interested in the questions of the day, 
and all spoke freely and frequently their opinions on the issues 
that came before the country. And so the people became thor- 
oughly educated on all public questions, from a highway im- 
provement to an international treaty. 

A similar spirit of activity was manifest in the Middle States, 
though perhaps in a less marked degree. For in Pennsylvania 
and New York were first sown the seeds of ‘‘machine’’ or 
‘boss’? rule—seeds that have borne ample fruit in the political 
organizations which to-day disgrace these commonwealths, and 
which have made possible a system of government that strikes 
at the very root of free institutions by turning the citizen into a 
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piece of machinery and robbing him, as well as the state, of his 
individuality. 

During the past half century new and disturbing factors have 
entered into the equation of our national life. The settlement 
of the great West sent the high-spirited sons of the Atlantic 
seaboard to seek homes west of the Allegheny and Rocky 
Mountains. To New England and the Middle States has come 
what to some might seem a dangerous horde of foreigners, 
while in the South has appeared a still greater menace in the 
rapidly multiplying negro population. Together with these 
changed conditions have come greater opportunities for money- 
making; and through this temptation the people have lost their 
interest in politics. They have grown too busy to attend 
the primary elections, to take part in the town-meeting, to keep 
closely in touch with their neighbors on the public square. The 
robust realism of our earlier, open-air life has at length given 
place to a hurly-burly, rush-and-go existence in which ‘‘the 
main chance’’ is the ruling factor. The result has been that 
while the people have progressed wonderfully from a material 
point of view, little has been gained in the science of govern- 
ment. Active interest in the questions of the day has been 
lost. It is an incontestable fact that many persons have become 
too elegant to soil their hands with anything so vulgar as 
practical politics. With this decline in individual activity the 
people have learned to believe that the government is a great 
organism quite apart and distinct from themselves, and that it 
can easily get along without their participation. Machine rule 
has come in and taken the place of personal influence. 
Democracy is ceasing to be a mass in which the individual 
citizen is the unit. 

There is but one way to remedy this evil. The people must 
go back immediately and earnestly to the simpler, wiser, better 
ways of their fathers; they must again seek the old moorings 
from which they have drifted so far. They must remember 
that man is, after all, an intelligent being, and that when he 
surrenders his heaven-given individuality to a ‘‘machine’’ he 
forfeits the best and priceliest privilege of democratic citizen- 
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ship. Above all, they must insist that from childhood even to 
old age the citizen shall carry with him an interest in the 
welfare of his country—for is not this the sum of patriotism ?— 
and engage actively in every movement that concerns the town- 
ship, city, county, state, or Union. He should remember that a 
land which was worth fighting for and dying for in the days of 
his fathers is surely worth living for in this later time. Politi- 
cal indifference should cease to be a habit. ‘‘While good men 
sit at home,’’ says George William Curtis, ‘‘not knowing that 
there is anything to be done, nor caring to know, cultivating 
the feeling that politics are tiresome and dirty, and politicians 
only vulgar bullies and bravadoes, half persuaded that a republic 
is the contemptible rule of a mob, and secretly longing for a 
strong man and a splendid and vigorous despotism—then 
remember it is not a government mastered by ignorance; it is 
a government betrayed by intelligence. It is not the victory of 
the slums; it is the surrender of the schools. It is not that bad 
men are politically shrewd; it is that good men are political 
infidels and cowards.’’ Is not this absence of interest the real 
cause of decadence in American citizenship ? 

SEYMOUR H. RANSOM. 





A FINANCIAL PREDICAMENT. 


BY HENRY B. RUSSELL. 


N AN article appearing in this review for the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1894, I undertook to state briefly some reasons for 
the opinion that this country with its existing foreign indebted- 
ness could not maintain a gold standard of currency without a 
large measure of protection against imports of merchandise, un- 
less issues of bonds were regularly resorted to; and that even 
such a remedial device, while affording temporary relief, would 
only aggravate the underlying difficulty and add to the serious- 
ness of the ultimate collapse, inevitable if such a policy were 
long continued. The speculations I then made as to the future 
of the federal finances were based on the Wilson Bill as it was 
submitted by the Ways and Means Committee and on the fur- 
ther supposition that it would go into effect before June 1. The 
gravity of the situation was lessened by the extensive changes 
made in the Senate, and the modified law did not go into effect 
till August 27. 

Yet these altered conditions, unforeseen by even the Democrats. 
themselves, and by many still lamented, do not at all affect the 
general principles on which the statements made in this review 
last February were based. Some events since that time have 
brought into evidence the very influences therein described. In 
this paper I shall endeavor to call attention to some of these in- 
fluences and make some calculations as to federal finances, under 
existing conditions of the new tariff, which for the sake of clear- 
ness and distinction from the original Wilson measure, I will 
call the Gorman Law. 

We have some advantages in the way of certainties now which 
did not exist early in the year. Besides a new revenue law actually 
on the statute books, we have given the fact that the general 
currency balance on the day the Gorman Law went into effect 
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was $126,498,130, of which $54,969,305 was gold uncovered by 
outstanding certificates. In other words, with the gold reserve 
$46,000,000 below what is regarded as a thoroughly safe limit 
and a general currency balance leaving a somewhat small mar- 
gin of really available funds, the treasury was in no condition 
to stand a long period of losses following the enactment of the 
Gorman measure. What was needed and what the tariff re- 
formers predicted was a decided improvement. 

Another fact which we may count on with certainty is that 
the current fiscal year will not develop any lightness of money. 
When a commercial people have fallen into a panic the period 
of extrication is usually marked by an abundance of loanable 
funds. And this fact is of importance, as it tends to repel im- 
ports of specie, just as a high premium on money tends to at- 
tract specie this way. 

We may also count upon federal expenditures of something 
over $30,000,000 monthly. Under normal business conditions 
and under tried customs and internal tax regulations we might 
also calculate with reasonable accuracy upon a definite amount 
of revenue. But in the current process of slow and difficult 
recovery from business stagnation and under our untried revenue 
law, the revenue for the fiscal year becomes unfortunately one 
of the problematical factors in the case, as the differing predic- 
tions of the authorities of the treasury department show. 

We may also expect in the latter half of the fiscal year the 
inevitable demand for bills of exchange, occasioned by remit- 
tances to pay dividends or interest on foreign investments in 
this country, and also by Americans going abroad. 

With these certainties in mind we may note certain elements 
in our present situation which bear upon the case. At this 
writing the Gorman Law has been in effect one year, and we 
notice : 

A considerable increase in the total value of imports of mer- 
chandise. 

No very considerable increase in the revenue, and none pos- 
sible at present without a greater increase in the value of im- 
ports. 
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A decrease in the volume and greater decrease in the value of 
exports of merchandise. 

A decrease in the price of the principal exports. 

An indisposition abroad to continue to invest in American 
securities. 

The increased withdrawal instead of investment of the income 
from securities which foreigners already hold. 

A rapid decline in the general cash balance in the treasury 
and no material increase in the gold reserve. 

A firmness in the market for sterling exchange, very unusual 
at this season, resulting in some shipments of gold. 

Every one of these features is embarrassing in view of present 
conditions. Hopefulness would require just the opposite tenden- 
cies. Some, if not all, must disappear before the situation can 
improve, and if they do not the government must resort to the 
temporary remedy of borrowing money, if not to pay current 
expenses, then to keep the gold reserve even in the impaired 
condition it now is. Such a remedy is a dangerous one, as I 
have said, for money derived from the issue of bonds which 
eventually go toward paying current expenses really differs 
little from the issuing of fiat money; indeed, it is somewhat 
worse in one respect, for the government has to pay a high rate 
of interest on it while securing no. profit from seigniorage or 
otherwise. 

The recent increase in the volume and value of imports of 
merchandise would not be a serious matter if the volume and 
value of exports increased correspondingly. Whatever may 
have been the theory on which the Gorman Law was constructed, 
it has not shown yet indications of that opening up to our 
industries the markets of the world so glibly promised in the 
oratorical stage of its development. There are reasons for 
fearing that the law will reduce the annual volume of our 
exports in one way and further reduce the value in another. 
The practical abrogation of the reciprocity treaties with South 
American countries must reduce exports to those countries, so 
increased in the short time in which the treaties were in work- 
ing order, while our imports from those countries are of such a 
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nature that they will not decrease. Germany has also shown 
symptoms of retaliation. 

But perhaps the most potent influence exerted against an in- 
crease in the value of American exports at present is the 
exceedingly low price of staples. In the ten years 1883-92, 
inclusive, the average annual excess of exports of merchandise 
over imports was $67,631,465; of gold, $8,610,271; of silver, 
$12,072,675—total, $88,314,411.* In spite of a large excess of 
exports of both merchandise and silver over imports, an excess 
of gold exports over imports was still required to square 
accounts, and this, too, during a period when European capital- 
ists were making large investments in the securities of this 
country. So far as these securities were purchased with foreign 
capital, or so far as they were purchased by the regular earnings 
of previous investments in this country, they tended to depress 
the rates for sterling exchange and render exports of gold un- 
necessary. Yet they were necessary to an increasing extent in 
the face of increasing exports of merchandise. 

If an excess of gold exports over imports was necessary under 
such conditions in a decade when the prices of our principal 
exports ruled nearly twice what they do now, their present 
necessity seems rationally established. The reduced price of 
our great staples is of the greatest importance in making calcu- 
lations as to the effect of future commerce on our monetary re- 
lations. If that class of statesmen who advocate both a gold 
standard of currency and a low tariff and who by some econo- 
mists of the classical variety are given the credit of knowing 
many things which practical men of business do not, have not 
taken into consideration the effect on our commerce and money 
of the reduced price of wheat and cotton, to say nothing of 
other largely exported commodities, they are likely to be some- 
what amazed by the developments of the near future. It is 
quite true that such a decline in prices would seriously affect the 
value of exports under any customs law, but a lower tariff in- 
viting imports, especially of articles the price of which has not 
proportionally declined, produces another disagreeable complica- 


* United States Statistical Abstract, 1892. 
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tion, another adverse influence. Were it not for the fact that 
we as a people are greatly in debt to Europeans a balance of 
trade against us would be of little consequence. But as we are 
greatly in debt, it is of the most serious consequence. 

During the decade which I have instanced (1883-92) the 
average price of No. 2 red winter wheat was 94 cents per 
bushel. It is now about 54 cents. The average annual exports 
of wheat for that decade were 130,000,000 bushels, so that the 
reduced price makes a difference of over $50,000,000 a year in 
the value of an equal average of exports of a single cereal. 
When we couple with this loss the loss occasioned by the greatly 
reduced price of that other important export, cotton, it requires 
no further evidence to show that the balance of trade may regu- 
larly turn against us even if our imports do not increase in vol- 
ume and value. And it should be borne in mind that unless 
our imports do increase largely the revenue so derived threatens 
to be insufficient. 

It is, therefore, a very pertinent question—what we may ex- 
pect both as regards revenue and the stock of gold, on which so 
much currency hangs, if the annual balance regularly shows up 
against us, when during the last ten years, with an average an- 
nual balance in the merchandise account in our favor of nearly 
$70,000,000, we still exported more gold than we imported, the 
total excess, indeed, being considerably larger than our coinage 
of gold for those years. 

That these adverse influences are working against us at pres- 
ent seems to be evident. Notwithstanding the extensive with- 
drawal of goods from the warehouses directly after the passage 
of the Gorman Bill, the total receipts of the treasury depart- 
ment from customs, internal revenue, and miscellaneous sources 
during the first month (September) amounted to only $22,621,- 
228, or an average of $754,040 a day. The total receipts for 
the second month (October) were $19,139,240, or an average of 
but $637,974 a day. For both months the total receipts were 
$41,275,589, an average of $687,926 a day. The September ex- 
penditures were $30,323,018, October, $32,713,039, a total for 
the two months of $63,036,057, or an average of $1,050,600. 
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The deficiency for the two months, therefore, aggregates $21, - 
275,589, or $354,600 a day. At such a rate the deficit for the 
current fiscal year would be over $125,000,000. 

Of course, such a state of things will notcontinue. The ques- 
tion is, How much will it improve? Three excuses are now 
made for the low revenues of September and October. They 
are : 

(1) The oversupply of sugar imported free before the tariff 
law went into effect. 

(2) The withdrawal of whisky from bond in July and August 
to escape the higher tax. 

(3) The continued depression of business. 

But even if the treasury had the benefit of a tax on a whole 
year’s supply of sugar the revenue, according to Secretary Car- 
lisle’s estimates, would amount to only $40,000,000. This, how- 
ever, isan overestimate. Such a revenue would not be imme- 
diately probable even with a greater consumption due to general 
prosperity, and even at no higher prices than those ruling under 
free sugar. The lower rate for adulterated sugars makes a hole 
for a leakage of revenue. The rapidly growing beet sugar in- 
dustry will decrease importations of raw sugar. At all events, 
the sugar tax will help the treasury comparatively little for the 
current fiscal year. 

The excuse regarding whisky affords little consolation. It 
must be remembered that the treasury has already had the 
revenue within the current fiscal year, at 90 cents, of all the 
whisky withdrawn in July and August to escape the higher tax. 
It would have made a difference to the treasury of less than 
$5,000,000 if all the whisky so withdrawn had been taxed at the 
higher rate. Even at this rate and with as much withdrawal for 
consumption as prevailed in 1892, the treasury could not reason- 
ably expect over $8,000,000 a month from all distilled spirits, 
and it certainly cannot expect an average of one half that from 
whisky for the current fiscal year. 

When the continued depression in business is made an excuse 
for a falling off in revenues we may assume either that it is not 
a good excuse or that the accounts of a widely-felt revival of 
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business are circulated for political effect. As a matter of fact, 
it is a very good excuse. Business depression undoubtedly 
continues, and consumption continués limited. But even if 
affairs gradually mend during the fiscal year the aid thereby 
given to the revenues must be given through increased customs 
receipts rather than by any marked increase in internal revenue, 
a fact which will tend to keep the rate of exchange at the gold 
shipping point. 

After giving the government the benefit of all it may hope to 
gain from internal revenue and all other sources for the remain- 
der of the fiscal year, there is likely still to remain a prospective 
deficit of $80,000,000, which must be made up, if at all, from 
the revenue from increased importations. What the average 
rate collected on both free and dutiable imports will be remains 
to be seen, but if we assume that it is as high as twenty per cent, 
then, to derive even $60,000,000 additional revenue the value of 
imports must be increased for the remainder of the year fully 
300,000,000. But even now our imports exceed exports in what 
is usually an exporting season ! 

The Gorman Bill, therefore, under existing conditions, places 
this unfortunate administration in a curious predicament. 
There is need of a larger gold reserve and a larger cash 
balance. If the government gets sufficient revenue to meet ex- 
penses it must pay out gold for export. If it keeps its gold or 
gets more it must fail to receive sufficient revenue. To get 
gold it must sacrifice its cash; to get cash it must sacrifice its 
gold. The devil is on one side and the sea on the other. 

Of course the treasury can hang on by borrowing money. It 
can secure both cash and gold by creating new debts, but 
every time this device is resorted to in a time of peace the sea 
runs up a little nearer on one side and the devil approaches a 
step on the other, obligations are growing while the basis is 
shrinking, and with it the credit. It is a losing and dangerous 
policy. 

HENRY B. RUSSELL. 











CIVIC APHORISMS. 


BY ADOLPH ROEDER. 


HAT self-control is to the individual, self-government is 
to the nation. 


That nation is best governed which has learned self-govern- 
ment. 


Civics and politics differ as essentially as religion and 
theology. 


Those who think while toiling will always govern those who 
toil without thinking. 


When the market price of a vote is $2.50, what is the value 
of citizenship and how high does manhood come? 


Official incompetency is as great a menace to the state as offi- 
cial insincerity or official dishonesty. 


It is not sufficient for the citizen to know what he does not 
want in the way of legislation; it is absolutely necessary that 
he learn what he does want. 


One of the primer lessons of civics is that the nation is a unit; 
it is impossible to touch the individual citizen without through 
him touching the state and the nation. 


Commercial principles are excellent things, but they are crimi- 
nally out of place at the. ballot-box and on the inspector’s 
bench. 

The individual, the family, and the nation, these three are 
the Trinity of civics; and they are a divine Trinity as soon as 
their humanity is recognized. 

It was the object of the state in the past to produce noblemen ; 
it is the duty of the state in the future to produce noble men. 

The individual, the family, the state, the nation, the race, are 
simply a series of units in the eye of the student. 
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To the intelligent reader, history is the story of men; to the 
intelligent student, history is the story of man. 


The mechanism of state is not a machine; it is a human or- 
ganism ; it is a distinct humanity—the humanity of the aggre- 
gate, each cell of which is an individual humanity. 


If all citizens were as intelligently anxious about the world of 
to-day as some are about the heaven of to-morrow, the world 
would gain unspeakably and heaven would not be the loser. 


It is an educational anomaly to find a scholar who can bound 
Mozambique and who can tell the exact interval of time that 
elapsed between Charlemagne and Henry VIII., but who is un- 
able to distinguish the duties of a municipal office from a trolley- 
car fender. 


Matters religious and matters secular are not as antagonistic 
as they may at first appear: the state which teaches its children 
to become true citizens of the world cannot be far at variance 
with the church which trains its children to be citizens of 
heaven. 


It is possible for a nation to control its own government, by 
permitting itself to be intelligently and wisely governed and by 
producing in and for the individual citizen the conditions of 
mind and body which will make intelligent and wise government 
possible. 


It is unwise to consider external manifestations of national 
life as causes, when they are in reality effects. To mistake a 
symptom of disease in the body politic as a cause of disease has 
been and is one of the most frequent mistakes of student and 
statesman. 


Law and legislation are not, or should not be, artificial things. 
The law of a growing national or municipal organism is begotten 
of its own requirements and adapted to the stage of evolution 
reached, to be set aside when that stage is passed. The cradle 
and the bib may be articles of necessity to the infant, but they 
are most decidedly ‘‘ articles de luxe’’ for the adult. 


A public officer is a public servant. True; but what is the 
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servant to do if the master does not know his own will? How 
can a public officer perform the will of the people when the 
people have no will and express none? Let the citizen learn 
what he wishes his servants, the officials, to do, and they will 
very soon obey him, Why does a close corporation obtain its 
wishes in the halls of legislature? Because it knows what it 
wants. Does the average citizen know what his state and his 
community need? And if the individual have no definite wish, 
how is the aggregate to express one ? 


All the power of citizenship lies within the law. Outside the 
pale of law there is no power. Overstepping the boundaries of 
law is civic self-destruction. For as I must build a steam 
engine along the line of the laws governing steam in order to 
derive all the power of steam, and just as an overstepping of 
the laws of steam means a destruction of the engine and possible 
injury to its builder, so the citizen has power only along the line 
of the laws which govern the aggregate citizen or the nation. It 
is for this reason that the mob, though sometimes a terrible 
agent of temporary destruction, lacks all real power. 

ADOLPH ROEDER. 











THE SINGLE TAX: A REPLY TO MR. KITSON. 


BY GEORGE BERNARD. 


N THIS magazine some time since there appeared an article 
by Arthur Kitson, entitled ‘‘A Criticism of Henry George’s 
Single Tax Theory,’’ which, although not calculated to impress 
those who have even an elementary knowledge of the question, 
might possibly mislead those who have not. 

I have, therefore, thought it worth while to attempt a reply. 
But Mr. Kitson exhibits such a complete misunderstanding of 
the fundamental principles upon which the single tax doctrine 
rests, and such a ludicrous misapprehension of the means by 
which it is proposed to give practical effect to those principles— 
in fact, such a thorough ignorance of what Mr. George’s teach- 
ings really are—that it would be impossible within reasonable 
limits of space to deal thoroughly with his essay. 

The most I can hope to do is to point out some of his most 
obvious errors, and to set forth what I conceive to be a correct 
statement of some of the points at. issue, and thus convince 
those who wish to understand the single tax that they must read, 
not Mr. Kitson, but Henry George. 

And now, let us begin at the beginning. 

The principle upon which the single tax is based is that by 
which, in the Declaration of Independence, the founders of the 
American Republic justified their action. ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’”’ That is to say that all men are at birth endowed 
with certain equal and inalienable rights; that each man has the 
right to live; the right to liberty, that is, the right to himself 
and the right to live as he pleases, provided that he injures no 
one, and does not encroach on the equal right of others; and 
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the right to the pursuit of happiness; or, as we may put it, 
the right to use his faculties in his own way for his own benefit. 
From this we deduce the following: That since no man can live 
without a place in which to live, or use his faculties to provide 
for his wants without material on which to use them, it neces- 
sarily follows that all men have equal rights in the earth, on 
which and from the use of which alone they can live. For 
equal rights to life imply equal rights to the use of the only 
means by which life can be sustained. 

If a man’s rights in the earth are not equal to those of every 
other man, his rights to life are not equal to those of every other 
man; if he has no rights in the earth he has no right to be 
alive. 

I do not now stop to argue this proposition ; to do so would 
take up far too much space, and for the great majority of my 
readers it would, I hope, be unnecessary. I merely wish to 
point out the principles which, whether right or wrong, under- 
lie the single tax. 

As a practical method of applying these principles, the 
following plan is proposed: To substitute for all existing taxa- 
tion, direct or indirect, a ‘“‘single tax’’ upon land values (not 
land area), and to take ultimately the whole annual value of 
the land, as nearly as may be practicable, for the use of the 
community. 

The term ‘‘land’’ includes all kinds of land, whether city, 
farming, or mining land; it excludes all buildings and other im- 
provements resulting from the application of labor and capital 
to the land. 

The tax would thus take the value of the bare land, apart 
from all improvements. It would depend, not on the use of the 
land, but on its value. Wherever land had value, that value 
would be taken, no matter whether it was being used or not; 
land that had no value would pay no tax, no matter what use 
might be made of it. The tax would be levied in the same way 
that taxes on real estate are raised now; that is, the assessor 
would estimate the value of each man’s holding ; but he would 
deal only with the land, exclusive of improvements, and 
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would assess it at what he considered its actual value. Any 
man who wished could appeal against either his own or his 
neighbor’s assessment. So that there would be no question of 
the state dispossessing any one, or ‘‘letting’’ land to any one, or 
becoming in any way the ‘universal landlord’’ in the sense 
which is usually attached to the words. Nor would any man be 
able to ‘‘bid’’ for another man’s holding. On the surface, all 
would be as at present ; men would apparently own land, would 
buy, sell, and bequeath it, but with this proviso, that they paid 
its annual value to the community. 

That, I think, is a fair summary of the single tax plan as laid 
down by Mr. George, and since I wish to keep what I have to say 
strictly within the limits defined by Mr. Kitson, when he called 
his paper ‘‘A Criticism of Henry George’s Single Tax Theory,”’ 
I do not propose to touch on anything else. For this reason I 
omit any reference to the question of interest. It has no 
essential connection with the single tax, and to examine > 
thoroughly the grounds on which justification of interest is 
based would require an article devoted to that purpose alone. 

Mr. Kitson’s article is chiefly remarkable for the courage and 
confidence which it displays. Questions which have engaged 
the earnest attention of philosophers are here solved in a 
sentence. Established axioms of political economy, doctrines 
accepted by Smith and Ricardo, by Fawcett and Mill, are tossed 
contemptuously aside, settled forever by Mr. Kitson’s ipse dizit. 
Even the law of rent (called by J. 8S. Mill the pons asinorum of 
political economy), after being cruelly destroyed in a page of 
elaborate sarcasm, is, together with Mr. George, finally con- 
signed to its eternal resting-place in the Temple of Fame, side 
by side with the astronomical theories of the Rev. Mr. Jasper. 

It may be that Mr. Kitson, with a fine regard for the superior 
weight of antiquity, has confined his economical researches to 
the book of Deuteronomy, the only authority, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Bernard Shaw, to which he refers. This would ac- 
count for his opinions differing considerably from those of mere 
moderns like Ricardo and Mill, and might also explain his dis- 
covery of so much ambiguous and contradictory teaching in the 
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writings of Mr. George, who, probably, searched the Scriptures 
rather for moral than for economical principles, and might thus 
easily fall into those ridiculous absurdities which have afforded 
Mr. Kitson so much amusement. 

I think, however, that it is evident that these absurdities really 
pertain, not to Mr. George’s presentation of his case, but to Mr. 
Kitson’s distorted version of it. Almost the whole of his ‘‘criti- 
cism’’ can be placed in one of two categories—either it is an 
error of fact, or it is an error of reasoning ; either it is a mis- 
statement of what Mr. George actually does teach, or it is a mis- 
apprehension of the arguments by which his teaching is sup- 
ported. So that it is a curious and suggestive fact that although, 
as Mr. Kitson tells us, Mr. George has written almost a complete 
library of economic works, reference is made to only one, 
‘Progress and Poverty.’”’ AndI venture to think that if he 
_ had read even this one book with a little care and attention, and 
a desire to understand what Mr. George really means, the greater 
part of the article we are now considering would never have 
been written. For instance, we are told, page 352, that Mr. 
George is endeavoring to exalt the state into the position of uni- 
versal landlord. As I have shown above, this is entirely inaccu- 
rate in the sense which Mr. Kitson attaches to the words, a sense 
which is shown not to be the one in which Mr. George uses the 
phrase by referring to the quotation (given on page 355) from 
‘¢ Progress and Poverty,’’ in which it occurs. 

So, too, on page 353, Mr. Kitson states that the amount of 
the single tax ‘‘is to be determined by auctioning off land to the 
highest bidder, like pews in a church.’’ Not only is this in direct 
contradiction to all Mr. George’s explanations of his proposal, but 
it is expressly repudiated by him (‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ 
Book VIII., Chap. II.). Again, on page 356, the single tax is 
‘ defined as ‘‘ payment for the use of land.’’ This, as I have 
already shown, it is not. It is payment for the value of land, 
whether that land is used or not. 

Then, on page 358, ‘‘ But it will be urged by Mr. George that 
since he proposes to use the proceeds of his tax for the benefit 
of the taxpayers, it is not robbery.’’ On the contrary, Mr. 
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George proposes to use the proceeds of the tax for the benefit of 
the whole community, making no distinction between those of 
its members who are ‘‘taxpayers,’’ that is, users or occupiers of 
land, and those who are not. A curious illustration of Mr. Kit- 
son’s method of procedure is afforded by what (page 366) he 
says about Malthusianism, from which it would appear that he 
could never have read—not the “‘ Essay on Population’’ itself, 
that would be asking too much, but even a short summary of 
its doctrines in an economic work or encyclopedia. The essence 
of the principle asserted by Mr. Malthus and controverted by 
Mr. George I take to be this: That population always tends to 
increase faster than subsistence, and that wherever this tendency 
is not checked by limitation of births it will be checked by in- 
crease of deaths arising from the vice and misery which spring 
from abject poverty and the actual want of the necessities of 
life. And from this theory J. 8. Mill draws the following prac- 
tical deductions : 

It is but rarely that improvements in the condition of the laboring 
classes do anything more than give a temporary margin, speedily filled 
up by an increase of their number; . . . . the most promising 


schemes end only in having a more numerous, but not a happier people. 
(‘* Political Economy,’’ Book I., Chap. X.) 


And again (Book I., Chap. XIII.): 


The necessity of restraining population is not, as many persons be- 
lieve, peculiar to a condition of great inequality of property. A greater 
number of people cannot, in any given state of civilization, be collect- 
ively as well provided for as a smaller. The niggardliness of nature, 
not the injustice of society, is the cause of the penalty attached to 
overpopulation. An unjust distribution of wealth does not even ag- 
gravate the evil, but, at most, causes it to be somewhat earlier felt. 


That is to say, that nothing, not even exact justice in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, can have any permanent effect in driving 
away poverty and want, unless and until people can be per- 
suaded to restrain the increase in population. 

But Mr. Kitson’s version of it is: 

Malthusianism simply recognizes the fact that so long as labor is a 


commodity, so long will it be subjected to the laws of supply and de- 
mand. 


But leaving questions like these, which can be decided by 
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any one who will compare Mr. Kitson’s article with the books 
to which he refers, let us deal briefly with some of those instances 
of confusion of thought which characterize his arguments. 
Chief among these is his utter failure to grasp the nature and 
meaning of rent. Mr. George’s definition of rent, which is in 
accord with that given by all modern standard writers on politi- 
cal economy, is this : 

Rent is the share in the wealth produced which the exclusive right 


to the use of natural capabilities gives to the owner. (‘‘ Progress and 
Poverty,’’ Book III., Chap. IT.) 


Or, as J. 8. Mill puts it: 


The land is the principal of the natural agents which are capable of 

being appropriated, and the consideration paid for its use is called rent. 

It is at once evident that rent is the effect of a monopoly ; 

though the monopoly is a natural one, which may be regulated, which 

may even be held as a trust for the community generally, but which 

cannot be prevented from existing. (‘ Political Economy,’’ Book II., 
Chap. XVI.) 


And it must be particularly noted that the existence of rent, 


in the economic use of the word, does not depend upon the 
owner letting his land, instead of using it himself. ‘‘ Whoever 
has at his command better land than the worst cultivated, holds 
rent.’’ 

The value of land, and the consequent amount of rent it will 
yield, is, under circumstances of free competition, in no way 
subject to the whim or control of its owner, but is governed by 
a law which, accepted by practically every economist of repute, 
is thus laid down by Ricardo : 


The rent of land is determined by the excess of its produce over that 
which the same application can secure from the least productive land 
in use. 

That is to say, that on the most productive land in use a given 
amount of labor and capital* can only secure, as their share of 
the produce, an amount equal to that which they could obtain 
from the least productive land in use. Rent takes the rest. 
For if the produce left to labor and capital on the more produc- 

* Mr. Kitson states that “‘ Mr. George is apparently undecided as to how many fac- 
tors there are in production. In one place he says two, and in another chapter, three.” 


A very full and careful explanation of this point will be found in “ Progress and 
Poverty ” (Book III., Chapter I.). 
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tive land was more than could be obtained on:the poorest land, 
there would be among those who were using the poorest land 
such an active competition to be allowed to use that which was 
better, that the rent of this latter would quickly be adjusted so 
that the returns from it left to labor and capital would be no 
larger than could be obtained elsewhere. This, I think, is self- 
evident. It makes no difference what the land is used for, 
whether for farming or manufacturing, for mining or for build- 
ing sites, the same law governs it. 

And this law, which is not invented by man, but discovered 
and formulated, is as immutably fixed in the constitution of 
things as any of the laws which govern the physical organiza- 
tion of the universe. Mr. George did not manufacture the law 
of rent or of wages, or fix the returns to labor, nor does he 
propose to attempt anything so absurd, as Mr. Kitson would 
appear to suppose. He might as reasonably be accused of 
enacting the laws of motion, or of fixing the temperature at 
which water will freeze. 

Rent, then, is the measure of the value of land. But Mr. 
Kitson entirely confuses this value with the wealth given in 
consideration of it—the abstract quality with the concrete sub- 
stance; he treats them, indeed, as identical terms. Thus, on 
page 360 he says : | 


Mr. George openly declares that all the wealth which would go to 
the state under the single tax, or what he terms ‘‘economic rent,’’ is 
produced without the exertion of any known factor of production. 
And he proceeds to justify this statement by the following 
quotation from ‘‘ Progress and Poverty”’’: 


While the value of a railroad or telegraph line, the price of gas or of a 
patent medicine, may express the price of monopoly, it also expresses 
the exertion of labor and capital; but the value of land, or economic 
rent, as we have seen, is in no part made up from these factors, and ex- 
presses nothing but the advantage of appropriation. Taxes levied 
upon land cannot check production in the slightest degree. 


It is only necessary to read this quotation to see that Mr. 
George’s statement is quite different from that attributed to 
him. He does not say, as Mr. Kitson asserts, that all the 
wealth which, under the single tax, would go to the state is not 
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the product of labor and capital—that would be a manifest 
absurdity. What he does say is, that the value of land, or, as he 
calls it, economic rent, is not the produce of labor and capital, 
but is the creation of the whole community. And in this he is 
quite correct. For the value of land arises, not from the ex- 
penditure of labor and capital on it (that creates value in im- 
provements), but from the demand there is for it, from the 
number of people who are willing to pay for the privilege of 
using it, and this of course depends on the presence of the com- 
munity. And this value always exists, and must always be 
paid for by those who use the land. At present payment is 
made to the owners of the land; the single tax would take it 
again from these owners for the use of the community. But to 
this Mr. Kitson objects, saying that by Mr. George’s own argu- 
ments it would be robbery; for every man is entitled to all that 
he produces, but to take from him payment for the value of the 
land that he uses would be to take from him part of his produce. 
But this contention, though plausible on the face of it, has no 
real validity. 

The one great principle which ‘Progress and Poverty”’ 
asserts is that of the equal rights of all men to the use of the 
earth. Laid down in explicit terms over and over again, it is 
the animating and guiding spirit of the whole argument. And 
it is explained that each man’s equal rights are bounded and 
limited by the equal rights of others, so that every man’s rights 
to use the earth for production are limited by the rights of 
every other man to do the same. 

When, therefore, Mr. George affirms the right of every man 
to all that he has produced, it is to all that he has produced on 
terms of equality with other producers. If he has encroached 
on their equal rights, if he has appropriated to his own use a 
natural opportunity superior to that which is at the command of 
others, then he must make such a payment as will place all on 
an equal footing. And in the very chapter of ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty’? (Book VII., Chapter I.) from which Mr. Kitson 
quotes, the method of doing this is thus explained : 


Yet, it will be said: As every man has aright to the use and enjoy- 
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ment of nature, the man who is using land must be permitted the ex- 
-clusive right to its use in order that he may get the full benefit of its 
labor. But there is no difficulty in determining where the individual 
right ends and the common right begins. A delicate and exact test is 
supplied by value, and with its aid there is no difficulty, no matter 
how dense population may become, in determining and securing the 
exact rights of each, the equal rights of all. The value of land, as we 
have seen, is the price of monopoly . . . and always measures the 
-difference between it and the best land that may be had for the using. 
Thus, the value of land expresses in exact and tangible form the right 
of the community in land held by an individual; and rent expresses 
the exact amount which the individual should pay to the community 
to satisfy the equal rights of all other members of the community. 

So that here we see the answer to Mr. Kitson’s numerous asser- 
tions that Mr. George proposes to tax men for exercising their 
equal natural rights, that he will allow the state to continue to 
rob the producers as landlordism does now, and so on. 

So long as a man only uses land that no one else wants to use, 
not only will he pay no tax, but he will reeeive, in one form or 
another, his share of the tax paid on the more valuable land 
that others are using. But as soon as he exercises, not his equal 
right, but an unequal privilege, as soon as he occupies land that 
others also want to use, and to which their right is as good as 
his, then he will pay what is in reality not a tax, but a rent, a 
rent paid to the community in satisfaction of those rights which, 
equally vested in all members of that community, are now 
enjoyed exclusively by him. 

The present system exacts wealth from producers for the use 
of land, and turns it over to individuals who, on our principles, 
have no moral title to it. It thus commits a robbery. Under 
the single tax the state would take the annual value of land, 
which belongs equally to all its individual members, and it 
would use the wealth so taken for the equal benefit of those 
members, thus giving them the value of their own. It would 
thus commit no robbery. 

But Mr. Kitson has other objections to offer. In general terms 
he accuses the single tax of being socialistic, communistic 
(identical terms,apparently, to Mr. Kitson), and, descending to 
particulars, he declares that it is identical in principle with 
protection. 
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It is not very easy to deal with such vague statements. With 
some men every plan to improve the condition of humanity is 
either socialistic or communistic, or, as in this case, both ; so that 
such phrases really express nothing but general disapproval. 
And indeed it is hard to see how socialism (much less commun- 
ism) and the single tax can be confused. ‘‘Socialism,’”’ in the 
words of one of its most active supporters, ‘“‘is the common 
holding of the means of production and exchange, and the 
holding of them for the equal benefit of all.’”’ It entails state 
possession of land, state ownership of capital, state direction of 
industry, and state division of produce. Under its sway the 
most valuable right that a man can possess—that of living his 
life in his own way—would be lost, individuality and strength 
of character would be repressed, and every man would tend to 
become merely a wheel in a gigantic machine. The essence of 
socialism is restriction and compulsion ; compulsion for the good 
of those compelled, no doubt, but still compulsion. 

Compare this for a moment with the single tax, a system 
whose chief note is individuality and freedom, which proposes 
nothing more than to secure to each man his rights in those 
good things which are provided by nature, and which, having 
secured those rights, will leave him, freed from all taxation on 
his wealth or labor, to enjoy them in the way that may seem to 
him best. Compare these two plans, and it is at once evident 
that he who confuses them misunderstands certainly one—prob- 
ably both. 

And if Mr. Kitson wishes to place Mr. George among the 
socialistic prophets, he will have to produce a more devoted fol- 
lower than Mr. Bernard Shaw, who, in the very address from 
which Mr. Kitson quotes, expresses his distinct disapproval of 
Mr. George’s plan. That they both agree with the standard 
economists as to the nature of economic rent hardly makes a 
socialist of Mr. George, any more than of Ricardo or J. S. 
Mill. 

It is not worth while to go into the question of protection, 
which is merely a partial application of socialistic theories. Its 
fallacies and absurdities are very clearly and radically dealt 
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with in Mr. George’s ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade?” to which 
book I would refer those who are inclined to think that protec- 
tion is identical in principle with the single tax. 

When beginning his task Mr. Kitson led us to infer that he 
did not propose to criticise Mr. George either from the philo- 
sophical or the orthodox econonomic standpoint. That he 
carried out his intention has, I think, been evident, but if more 
evidence were wanting it would be found in his statement that 
all taxes are taxes upon production. Here are his words (page 
362) : 


Every tax, no matter what be its nature, form, or character, whether 
it be a tax on land values or.a tax on imports, a tax on money 
or a tax upon commodities, is necessarily and unavoidably a tax 
upon production, a tax upon the labor of individuals, since it is a part 
of wealth, and all wealth is earned by some individual or individuals. 


With such logic as this, that every tax is a tax upon produc- 
tion because it is a part of wealth, I shall not attempt to deal, 
but a few words upon the subject of taxes upon production may 
not be out of place. A ‘‘tax upon production’’ means a tax 
on the act of producing, a tax which depends on some specific 
production ; and of this kind of tax we have many examples. 
Take, for instance, the tax raised by municipalities upon real 
estate, that is, land with all its improvements, where a man’s 
taxes are raised in proportion to the improvements which he 
makes on his holding. He is being taxed for producing wealth ; 
his assessment is raised because he produces wealth. This is 
clearly a tax on production. So, too, with taxes upon exchange, 
such as import duties. They are taxes paid in consequence of 
trading, and according to the value of the goods exchanged, and 
are thus taxes upon production of which exchange is a part. 
Many other instances might be given, but they are unnecessary. 
All such taxes act as deterrents of the production of wealth, 
and, logically, involve the idea that it is an evil to be checked, 
not a good to be encouraged. 

But there are other kinds of taxation which are entirely different 
in their operation. Chief among these is taxation of monopolies, 
and the most important monopoly, and the one with which we 
are specially concerned, is the monopoly of land. A tax upon 
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land values—the taking of economic rent in taxation—levied 
upon all land which has value (on land which has no value there 
is nothing to tax), whether used or not, is in no way a tax upon 
production. As Adam Smith says, ‘‘It does not obstruct the 
industry of the people.’’ It would be paid whether production 
on any particular piece of land went on or not, and would take 
nothing that would otherwise be left to producers. Of sucha 
tax Adam Smith thus writes (‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ Book V., 
Chap. II., Part II.) : 

Both ground rent and the ordinary rent of land are a species of reve- 
nue which the owner, in many cases, enjoys without any care or at- 
tention of hisown. Though a part of this revenue should be taken 
from him in order to defray the expenses of the state, no discourage- 
ment will thereby be given to any sort of industry. The annual prod- 
uce of the land and labor of the society, the real wealth and revenue 
of the great body of the people, might be the same after such a tax 
as before. 

So, too, J. S. Mill (‘Political Economy,’’ Book V., Chapter 
III.): 

A tax on rent, therefore, has no effect other than its obvious one. It 
merely takes so much from the landlord and transfers it to the state. 


And again (Book V., Chapter II.): 


This would not properly be taking anything from anybody; it would 
merely be applying an accession of wealth, created by circumstances, 
to the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to become an unearned 
appendage to the riches of a particular class. 


A tax, then, which is paid as a condition of producing, is a 
tax upon production, and thus checks industry, for it makes it 
less profitable to be industrious. But a tax which would merely 
divert wealth from non-producers to the state would not be a tax 
upon production, but by enabling all taxes to be taken off 
industry, it would greatly encourage and stimulate production. 
So that even if, as Mr. Kitson appears to think, there were 
nothing in the single tax but taxation, we should still reap 
immense benefits from its adoption. 

But surely his vision is limited who can see in the single tax 
nothing but the revenue actually collected! That we should be 
freed from all our present taxation, the expenses of the com- 
munity being defrayed out of the revenue derived from the 
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common heritage, and that this revenue should also provide us 
with various conveniences and services for which we now have 
to pay, would certainly be an immense boon. 

If the single tax gave us nothing more than these direct 
benefits, would it not be well worth striving for? But this is, 
indeed, the least part of it. 

Take, for instance, the addition to the available supply of 
land. At present immense quantities of land, more productive 
than a great deal of land that now has to be used, are kept idle 
by speculators and others. Now the single tax would take from 
these men the annual value of all this land, and would thus 
render it impracticable, except in very rare cases, to keep 
valuable land (whether mining, farming, or city land) unused 
for any length of time. For no one would continue to pay its 
annual value for the mere pleasure of holding it, and there 
would be no chance of making money by any increase in its 
value, for the tax would rise with the value. Speculation in 
land would be destroyed. So that I think we may take it for 
granted that practically the whole of the land which is now kept 


idle would be thrown open for use, with the possible exception 
of small pieces which the owners themselves intended to use 
within a short time. 


It would, therefore, not be necessary to use land of such 
small productiveness as some now used, as there would be all 
this better land which is now kept idle to fall back on, so that 
the least productive land then in use would yield considerably 
more than the worst now used, and the returns to the labor and 
capital employed on that land being proportionately higher, so 
would be the returns to all labor and capital. Or, to put it in 
another way, producers would then pay the real economic rent, 
not, as at present, a rent artificially increased by ‘‘ cornering ’”’ 
land, and holding it for a rise. 

And, in addition to this, think of the wonderful stimulus that 
would be given to production by the removal of those oppressive 
taxes of which I have spoken. 


The present method of taxation operates upon exchange like artificial 
deserts and mountains; it costs more to get goods through a custom- 
house than it does to carry them around the world. It operates upon 
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energy, and industry, and skill, and thrift, like a fine upon those 
qualities. . . . Wesay we want capital, but if any one accumulate 
it, or bring it among us, we charge him for it as though we were 
giving him a privilege. We punish with a tax the man who covers 
barren fields with ripening grain; we fine him who puts up machinery, 
and him who drainsaswamp. . . . Toabolish these taxes would 
be to lift the whole enormous weight of taxation from productive 
industry. 

And again : 

Consider the effect of such a change upon the labor market. Compe- 
tition would no longer be one-sided, as now. Instead of laborers com- 
peting with each other for employment, and in their competition 
cutting down wages to the point of bare subsistence, employers would 
everywhere be competing for laborers, and wages would rise to the fair 
earnings of labor. For into the labor market would have entered the 
greatest of all competitors for the employment of labor, a competitor 
whose demand cannot be satisfied until want is satisfied—the demand 
of labor itself. The employers of labor would not have merely to 
bid against other employers, all feeling the stimulus of greater 
trade and increased profits, but against the ability of laborers to 
become their own employers upon the natural opportunities freely 
opened to them by the tax which prevented monopolization. (‘' Prog- 
ress and Poverty,’’ Book IX., Chapter I.) 


And for the moral results of these and the numerous other 
advantages resulting from the single tax : 


To remove want and the fear of want, to give to all classes leisure, 
and comfort, and independence, the decencies and refinements of life, 
the opportunities of mental and moral development, would be like 
turning water into a desert. The sterile waste would clothe itself with 
verdure, and the barren places where life seemed banned would ere 
long be dappled with the shade of trees and musical with the song of 
birds. Talents now hidden, virtues unsuspected, would come forth to 
make human life richer, fuller, happier, nobler. (Book [X., Chapter IV.) 

Think of the powers now wasted ; of the infinite fields of knowledge 
yet to be explored; of the possibilities of which the wondrous inven- 
tions of this century give us buta hint. With want destroyed ; with 
greed changed to noble passions; with the fraternity that is born of 
equality taking the place of the jealousy and fear that now array men 
against each other; . . . and who shall measure the heights to 
which our civilization may soar? Words fail the thought! It is the 
Golden Age of which poets have sung, and high-raised seers have told 
in metaphor! It is the glorious vision which has always haunted man 
with gleams of fitful splendor. It is what he saw whose eyes at 
Patmos were closed in a trance. It is the culmination of Christianity 
—the City of God on earth, with its walls of jasper and its gates of 
pearl! Itis the reign of the Prince of Peace. (Book X., Chapter V.) 


But strangest, perhaps, of all the strange charges which Mr. 
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Kitson brings against Mr. George is this, that he “‘ appeals for 
support to the cupidity of certain classes,’’ that he is, in effect, 
fighting his way to the City of God with weapons borrowed from 
the devil. Those who have read Mr. George’s writings, who 
have found in them the highest and the purest principles, the 
noblest thoughts, the most stirring and eloquent appeals to all 
that is best and most unselfish in them—they indeed know how 
preposterous is such an accusation. 

But to those who have not, to those who know nothing of him 
beyond what Mr. Kitson has told them, I will let Mr. George 
speak for himself, so that, judging between him and his accuser, 
they may perhaps form some imperfect and inadequate idea of 
the spirit which through all the writings of him whom many 
of us are proud to call master, summons each and all to take a 
stand on the side of eternal right and justice. 


The sentiment to which I would appeal is not envy, nor yet self- 
interest, but that nobler sentiment which found strong, though rude, 
expression in that battle-hymn which rang through the land when a 
great wrong was going down in blood: 

‘* In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom to transfigure you and me, 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free!” 

And what is there for which life gives us opportunity that can be 
compared with the effort to do what we may, be it ever so little, to im- 
prove social conditions and enable other lives to reach fuller, nobler 
development? . . . . Envytherich! Who that realizes that he 
must some day wake up in the beyond can envy those who spend their 
strength to gather what they cannot use here and cannot 
take away? The only thing certain to any of usis death. ‘ Like the 
swaliow darting through thy hall, such, O King, is the life of man!” 
We come from where we know not; we go—who shall say? Impene- 
trable darkness behind, and gathering shades before. What, when our 
time comes, does it matter whether we have fared daintily or not, 
whether we have worn soft raiment or not, whether we leave a great 
fortune or nothing at all, whether we shall have reaped honors or been 
despised, have been counted learned or ignorant—as compared with 
how we may have used that talent which has been intrusted to us for 
the Master’s service? What shall it matter, when eyeballs glaze and 
ears grow dull, if out of the darkness may stretch a hand, and into the 
silence may come a voice: ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant; though hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things; enter though into the joy of thy Lord’? 
(“‘ Social Problems,’’ Chap. IX.) 

GEORGE BERNARD. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


GOOD CITIZEN- LOUISIANA : MONROE.—Prof. H. E. Chambers, of 
SHIP ACTIVITIES. this city, is conducting an active campaign hoping 
to secure an amendment to the provision of the 

state constitution inhibiting local communities from taxing themselves 
in so faras relates to school affairs. All school funds are now pro- 
vided by state taxes, and in their distribution many towns seriously 
suffer from insufficient educational privileges. The New Orleans 
Picayune, with its usual progressive spirit, favors the amendment. 
—NEw ORLEANS.—The grand jury is continuing its thorough inves- 
tigation of city affairs, and its relentless pursuit of corrupt officials. 
Three ex-councilmen serving sentences were recently brought into 
court to give testimony against their former co-partners in crime.—— 
ILLINOIS : SPRING VALLEY.—Thirty saloon keepers who persisted in 
violating the Sunday laws have been indicted and placed under arrest. 
——OKLAHOMA : GUTHRIE.—A mass meeting of church members has 
voted to ignore politics entirely in city affairs and stand together in an 
effort to break the power of saloon rule. A Law and Order League has 
been organized to enforce the Sunday closing laws and saloon regu- 
lations. —-INDIANA: HoBART.—A triumph of the law-abiding and 
Sabbath-respecting elements has been achieved by the closing of saloons 
and other places of business on Sunday.——ILLINOIs : SPRINGFIELD.— 
The grand jury of Sangamon County has been instructed by State’s 
Attorney Graham to investigate charges of corruption made against 
certain members of the legislature, and called on the grand jury to sift 
the matter to the bottom. He claimed that the charges made in the 
press of the state, and especially in Chicago papers, were so definite and 
detailed that the jury and the prosecuting authorities could not afford 
to ignore the matter.—-TExas: DALLAS.—The instructions of Attorney- 
General Crane, of Texas, in answer to the question of the sheriff of 
Dallas County as to how far he can go in preventing the Corbett-Fitz- 
simmons fight at Dallas may be summed up in the words ‘no limit.” 
The prize-fighting crowd will be wise to take the advice of the Post- 
Dispatch, says that paper, and stay away from Texas. The Texas cli- 
mate is not healthy for law-breakers and bluster does not “ go”’ in that 
state.——-M ASSACHUSETTS : Boston.—The success with which the good 
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people of this city have met the problem of saloon control is clearly set 
forth by L. Edwin Dudley (A. I. C.) in a recent article in the Boston 
Commonwealth. It appears that up to 1882 the laws affecting the con- 
trol of the liquor traffic in that city, while sufficiently stringent to 
restrain it in large degree, were enforced or disregarded, as until re- 
cently in New York, almost wholly in the interests of corrupt poli- 
ticians. In that year a large number of the prominent citizens of Bos- 
ton came together and formed the Citizens’ Law and Order League and 
declared its single purpose to be ‘‘ to secure by all proper means the en- 
forcement of the restrictive features of existing laws for the regulation 
of the liquor traffic.”” The membership of the organization embraced 
the foremost clergymen of all denominations, leading lawyers, mer- 
chants, and men of affairs generally, without regard to party lines. 
Their first step was to get the legislature to pass an act by which the 
control of the police force and the administration of the liquor laws were 
transferred to a state board of commissioners appointed by the governor 
and confirmed by the executive council. This secured police authority 
in a board wholly independent of local political influences and which, 
therefore, could perform its duty without fear or favor. The police 
officers were no longer subject to intimidation by ward politicians. 
Their next step after three years of effort was to secure a law limiting 
the number of saloons to one for every one thousand of the population 
for all cities except Boston, and one for every five hundred of the in- 
habitants of that city. The result was at once to reduce the number of 
places where liquor was sold from over two thousand to less than eight 
hundred. The third step taken by the league was to procure the en- 
actment of a law by which the license fee for saloons was raised from 
$125 to $1,300 each. The result was to increase the yearly revenue 
derived from liquor licenses from $258,000 to over $1,000,000. The num- 
ber of applicants for licenses is now so largely in excess of the number 
of places that can be licensed under the limitation law that if a license 
is forfeited for violation of the law it is practically impossible to have it 
reissued to any one else for the same place. The value of licenses under 
this system is indicated by the fact that one recently sold by an owner to 
his successor in business brought $5,000. Saloon keepers, whose licenses 
have cost them so much and are worth so much more, have a selfish 
interest in protecting their valuable property rights, by obeying the 
law on Sunday and at all other times. Their licenses are absolutely at 
the disposal of the licensing commissioners. They know that they 
will have no difficulty in renewing them from year to year if they obey 
the law, and, on the other hand, they know that the local politicians, 
no matter which party is in power at the city hall, cannot prevent their 
revocation if they break the law. They are entirely free from the 
necessity they formerly felt of interference in city politics and of 
making contributions to city campaign funds. The better class of 
saloon keepers agree that the present system is better even for them 
than the old one, and there is absolutely no agitation for the repeal or 
modification of the present statute. There are, of course, unlicensed 
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sales, but these are limited in extent, and are chiefly confined to low 
‘* dives,’’ and the violators of the law here are in hostility with licensed 
sellers, as well as in constant fear of the police and courts, from whom 
they can expect no mercy. Drunkenness and crimes resulting there- 
from have notably decreased, and it is the judgment of Dr. Hale and 
other citizens of the highest character that Boston’s present policy with 
reference to the liquor traffic has resulted in great gain to the cause of 
good government, good morals, and social order.——-NEW YoRK 
Crry.—Preparatory to the fall elections, Theodore Roosevelt, chairman 
of the police board, announces that ‘‘ the Good Government Clubs in 
each district will investigate the characters of the men whose names 
are submitted to us for appointment as election officers. In addition a 
full inquiry will also be made direct from this department. The men 
will also be put through a good stiff examination to test their mental 
qualifications. If any come short either in character or efficiency they 
will be rejected, and the party which submitted their names will be 
asked to name people in their places. If the parties fail to give satis- 
factory men we will choose our own men with the help of the Govern- 
ment Clubs.’? The Republicans and Tammany Democrats are entitled 
each to one half of the election officers. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL THE PRESIDENTIAL TERM.—Jackson was the 
PROBLEMS. first pronounced advocate of the wisdom of the 
one-term policy. His public utterances, un- 
doubtedly sincere, were emphatic as to this matter. It is nevertheless 
true that up to his administration the common expectation was that a 
president acceptable to his party should be renominated for a second 
term, and with the exception of the two Adamses, who were defeated 
because they had aroused an unwonted degree of public hostility, up 
to Jackson’s time, every president was reélected. Jackson himself, 
under party compulsion, in spite of his own views, was reélected. But 
thereafter the usage changed, and the one-term rule prevailed until the 
days of Lincoln and Grant, who, under extraordinary circumstances, and 
for special reasons, were borne into office a second time. The one-term 
policy was again pursued in the cases of Hayes, Arthur, and Garfield, 
Cleveland at the end of his first term, and Harrison. The reélection of 
Cleveland after an intermission of one term was a solecism in the 
choice of presidents, and was opposed by many of his own party asa 
violation of the single term principle which they deemed worthy of 
permanent establishment. 

As toa third term, when Washington, the only president who could 
have been chosen a third time without question, emphatically refused 
renomination, a precedent was established which is not likely to be 
changed. The people, it may be said with assurance, have come to 
regard non-election for a third term as having the force of a law, 
unwritten but nevertheless inviolable. Public sentiment as to this 
matter was thoroughly tested when a large contingent of the Republi- 
can party, in violation of this law, attempted to force the third 
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eandidacy of Grant. Party machinery was never used with greater 
skill and force, and it was used in the interests of a popular hero, but 
without success. The third-term idea is not likely to be entertained by 
the citizens of any party, and if by peculiar manipulations a party 
shall ever put a third-term candidate in nomination, with any 
respectable candidate opposed to him, he will be overwhelmingly 
defeated. Sentiment as to the matter of a second term seems to be 
steadily shaping itself in a negative form. It is probable that a 
popular vote of citizens, on this one question, would disclose an 
immense majority in favor of a one-term policy, and an almost equal 
majority in favor of a single term of six came —H. R. Waite. 


PROPORTIONAL ny —A conference of American citi- 
zens who favor proportional representation has just closed an inter- 
esting and encouraging session at Saratoga, under the presidency of 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke, A.I.C. The Philadelphia Telegraph, 
referring to this conference, says : 

‘The devotees of the new system are many, not only in this country 
but abroad. The most prominent advocate of proportional representa- 
tion in America, perhaps, is Mr. William Dudley Foulke, who has 
studied his proposed reform in every different light, apparently ; and 
as president of the league he delivered an address describing the 
various electoral systems of this kind, and reciting the arguments for 
and against them. It was a remarkably temperate speech, appealing 
to men’s reason in the highest sense of that word; and the matter is 
now presented in ashape so that all who may have more than the 
curiosity of passing interest in it can study the problem and take sides 
with Mr. Foulke or against him. Mr. Foulke names as many as eight 
different methods which have been proposed for securing minority 
representation in legislatures. Some have been tried, and we are able 
to judge of them by actual experience. Others, however, are mere 
ideas from the brains of reformers and agitators. Three systems seem 
to be regarded as the most feasible, and these are respectively the 
. cumulative vote, the limited vote, and the graduated vote. The first 
continues to be in highest favor, it would seem, among the advocates of 
proportional representation. This is the system which has been in 
actual use in Illinois since 1872, and it has been employed elsewhere 
both in this country and abroad. In any district where there are three 
candidates to be elected, for instance, the minority party, if it have 
one quarter of the votes cast, can by this plan elect one member. Mr. 
Foulke, however, thinks the system is ‘‘far from perfect.’’ Until its 
advocates can agree upon some method of which this cannot be said 
others perhaps can afford to withhold their too enthusiastic approval. 
Our present system may very truly be quite imperfect, but when we 
adopt new things we would like them to be above all possibility of 
criticism.” 


THE Swiss SysTEM RECOMMENDED.—The American Proportional 
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Representation League, before adjourning, adopted the following : 

‘‘The League calls public attention to the numerous defects of our 
present system of representation, which divides the community into 
districts, each electing one member to run various legislative bodies, 
municipal, state, and congressional. 

‘* First—By this system, every member of a minority party in each 
district remains politically unrepresented. There is a vast and unneces- 
sary waste of votes cast for defeated candidates. 

‘*Second—It depends wholly upon the construction of the districts, 
and often upon chance, whether the wishes of the majority of the 
people are reflected by the representative body. Often, by means of 
the gerrymander, the popular will is purposely thwarted by those in 
temporary possession of legislative powers, for the purpose of securing 
large and unfair majorities and of retaining permanent control of the 
representative body. 

‘* Third—Men who think alike and desire to vote together are pre- 
vented from codperating by arbitrary district lines, and by the same 
means voters are thrown together who are not united by common 
sentiments and interests and who cannot properly select any common 
representative. 

‘*Fourth—By creating closely contested districts where the change 
of a few votes will alter the result, the present system furnishes special 
facilities for carrying elections by the bribery of a small percentage of 
electors. 

‘* Fifth—The election of representatives from small districts leads to 
the selection of small men, ‘available candidates,’ of weak convictions 
and poor talents, whereby the character of the representative body is 
greatly impaired. 

‘*Sixth—In place of the district system, the conference of the league 
held at Saratoga August 27 and 28, 1895, invites consideration of the 
system now in operation in several of the Swiss cantons, where the 
people are divided into large communities, each one of them electing a 
number of representatives by means of proportional representation. 
The entire vote in each constituency is divided by the number of mem- 
bers to be elected from each. This gives the quota of representation, or 
the number of voters who are entitled to one representative. Each 
party then receives as many representatives as it has quotas in the vote 
polled. The candidates in the list of each party who receive the high- 
est number of votes are the ones returned. The candidate receiving an 
independent nomination is treated as a separate party. This conference 
recommends the Swiss system as applicable to our institutions and to 
our present Australian system of voting. It has been found practically 
successful after a trial of four years in Switzerland, where it has given 
a just system of representation, and has elevated the character of legis- 
lative assemblies. 

‘¢ Seventh—The Swiss system secures greater liberty to the voter by 
allowing him to choose his candidate from all parts of a large constitu- 
ency, instead of from a small one electing a single member. It requires 
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just representation, it makes the gerrymander impossible, it lessens 
corruption, it greatly diminishes the number of wasted votes, and the 
disaffection of a hopeless minority, and it procures men of greater in- 
dependence and higher character for the representative body. 

‘“ We especially recommend this system for early adoption in our 
various municipal elections.” 


THE ReEsuULT.—Proportional representation, in the belief of the 
New York Times, would be mischievous. It thinks ‘the result would 
be to obtain in legislative bodies a number of groups, instead of two 
great party divisions, and as arule with no one group or party able to 
control the proceedings. This is altogether undesirable in any legisla- 
tive body that is properly regarded as political, like the Congress of the 
United States or the legislature of a state. There a party division is 
upon questions of public policy and the principles that underlie them 
in both nation and state, and it is better that one party or the other 
should control legislation and accept responsibility for it. A multi- 
plicity of groups, with power nowhere, does not work well where it 
is found, and would not work well here. It may be different with the 
councils of the Swiss cantons, and it might be different with munici- 
pal councils here, if we get partisan considerations out of our city 
elections. At present proportional representation is rather a matter of 
academic discussion than of practical reform in this country.” 


MUNICIPAL LIGHTING.—The city of Springfield, Il., was unable to 
escape the exorbitant charge of the private lighting company, amount- 
ing to $138 a year for each are lamp, for the reason that its debt, being 
up to the legal limit, would not permit the establishment of a desired 
public plant. But sixty public-spirited citizens stepped forward and 
advanced their credit for the purpose. The new works were leased to 
two electricians for five years on a contract to supply light at the rate of 
$60 a lamp by the year. The city, however, makes its lighting appro- 
priation at the rate of $113 a year a lamp. The difference forms a 
sinking fund, which wipes out the debt at the end of the five years, 
when the plant, without encumbrance, becomes the property of the 
city. Thus, with no outlay, and saving $25 a year on each lamp, the 
city secures its own electric lighting works. The Boston Herald thinks 
such an example of public spirit, combined with good business policy, 
worthy of imitation in other municipalities where conditions are favor- 
able. The citizens make a safe investment for their money, and se- 
cure good interest for five years, while they confer a great benefit upon 
the public. Springfield proposes to supply light for private purposes 
when it comes into possession of the plant, if it can obtain authority 
todoso. The Illinois law, while it permits a public plant for street 
lighting, will not permit its use for commercial purposes. Chicago 
has its own electric plant, and the chief of the department says that, 
with the right to do commercial lighting, the charges for street lighting 
could be reduced by one half. The economy is so manifest that the 
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Civic Federation of Chicago is agitating in favor of a change in the 
law so as to permit the city to undertake the business. 


THE cost per electric light lamp per year before and after public own- 
ership, the ‘‘ after’”’ service being the same as or better than the service 
it replaced, is shown by Prof. Frank Parsons in the following table : 


Bangor, Me 
Lewistown, Me 
Peabody, Mass 
Bay City, Mich 
Huntington, Ind 
Goshen, Ind. ee 
Bloomington, Ill 
Chicago, Ill... . 
Elgin, Ill... . 
Aurora, Ill 
Fairfield, Ia... . 
Marshalltown, Ia... . 
Jacksonville, Fla 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN ENGLAND.—In Dundee, Scotland, says 
a writer in the New York Tribune, the gas supply is owned by the 
town. The street car lines, if not actually operated by the municipal 
government, are owned by the corporation and leased to the highest 
bidder at good rentals under restrictions which promote the comfort 
and convenience of passengers. Not only are the markets owned by 


the town, but all the slaughter-houses are conducted by the munici- 
pality under rigid sanitary inspection. The city has its public school 
system and also its own free library and art gallery, for the support of 
which every house-owner and rent-payer is taxed a penny to the 
pound. Moreover, a large portion of the city debt has been incurred 
by municipal condemnation of plague spots and organized attempts to 
open new streets and to improve the housing of the working classes. 
An American who spends a week in a Scotch town like Dundee will 
readily be convinced that municipal government has assumed a 
distinctively collectivist phase in the United Kingdom. Experiments 
in town ownership and control which would be regarded in his own 
country as radical, if not socialistic, are going on here without observa- 
tion, and are accepted as the necessary results of the growth of large 
towns. ° 

The shrewd, canny Scotchman does not understand why a town 
cannot regulate the gas as well as the water supply, and believes that 
every community would be better served by public agents than by 
private corporations. Outside London there are two hundred or more 
cities and towns which now own and control the gas supply. The 
rate of gas has been reduced, even when there has been a necessity of 
providing for interest charges and sinking funds; and eventually, 
when the debts incurred through the purchase of the property of 
private companies have been liquidated, the bills will go lower. 

In the same spirit the Scotchman will advocate municipal ownership 
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of street railways. He will assume that the city ought never to 
surrender control of the public highways; that all improved facilities 
for rapid transit should be regulated by the municipality ; that the 
tracks ought to be laid at the expense of the town, and the cars 
operated either by municipal servants or by companies which pay a 
good rental into the city treasury. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM.—Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts of the A. I. C. 
Corps of Lecturers has just completed a series of able addresses at the 
Summer Conference in Clifton Springs, N. Y., before large and appre- 
ciative audiences. From the full reports of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, we make the following extract : , 

“The solution of the industrial problem which confronts us to-day 
is not an easy one. Two things, however, are clear. First, that the 
old political economy of selfishness was a monstrous mistake, and that 
brotherhood must be mixed with business in order to save both busi- 
ness and society. Second, the rise of cities, the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the division of labor, the dependence of each upon all in com- 
mercial prosperity, make individual independence in commerce no 
longer safe, and social control a necessary defense, and not an abridg- 
ment of human rights. Many are restive in the new social condition 
because they have not recognized that the doing away with the old 
individualism must necessarily curtail personal liberty, both in com- 
merce and in moral conduct. The fallacy of the personal liberty cry 
as raised in questions of appetite is recognized by many who do not yet 
see that it is just as fallacious, though more respectable, when raised 
in problems of labor. The liberty of each producer to be just to his 
employees and to the public requires a law of justice for all. Those who 
wish to be just should have their agreements made compulsory on each 
other, and on all who are too unjust to join them voluntarily, by hav- 
ing them enacted into laws. Only by such social compulsion can such 
evils as sweat-shops and child-labor be abolished.”’ 


RELIGIouS SocIALISM—Under this head the Boston Herald says: 

‘When sociology and economics have a fair place in the theological 
seminaries, and men are trained to understand the bearings of these 
issues upon the social life of the day, they [clergymen] may be equal 
to the task that many have set before them, but for a long time the 
pronouncements of the clergy on social and economic questions, how- 
ever honest they may be, must be received with great caution. The 
feeling is strong that the church ought not to be out of touch with the 
welfare of society, and this interest in socialism indicates that the 
sympathies of its leaders are where they ought to be; but if the church 
is to carry weight in these social reforms, it must make no mistakes 
and stand on the right side. It will not do to vaporize and put”forth 
froth. This is precisely the danger point at the present time. It will 
not do to speak too confidently where all are feeling their way to aright 
solution of questions that affect the whole of society, and a sympathetic 
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reserve is better than many words. The power of Christianity has 
always been in its opportunity to speak by indirection. It once ruled 
the world, because it held to an ideal that the world wanted, and it 
will rule in the settlement of social and economic questions mainly by 
speaking the wise word at the right time.” 


THE DECREASE OF FARM-OWNERS.—Once the glory of New Eng- 
land, says the Boston Herald, was that every man owned his own 
farm, and from his broad acres could defy the world, but between 1880 
and 1890 in the six New England states the owning farmers diminished 
24,117, and the tenant farmers increased 7,248. The number of tenant 
farmers in Massachusetts was in 1890 nearly double what it was in 
1880, and the percentage of farmers in Vermont and Connecticut at 
this time was over 17, and 25 per cent of the farmers of Rhode Island 
were then tenants, not land-owners. This change, if confined to New 
England, would be startling, but in the South in 1890 there was an 
increase of 13,915 owning farmers and 275,785 tenant farmers. In 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas there was a gain between 1880 and 1890 
of 47,882 owning farmers and 114,510 tenant farmers. <A large propor- 
tion of these are persons who were formerly slaves, and now are 
tenants. Inthe Middle States, during this interval, the owners have 
decreased 24,304, and the tenants have increased 24,075. In eight 
states of the Northwest the number of owning farmers was 129,322, and 
the number of tenant farmers 108,507. In Iowa the number of tenant 
farmers increased 16,563, in Kansas 30,463. In forty-seven states and 
territories the number of owning farmers had in 1890 become 158,951, 
and the number of tenant farmers had grown to 599,337. These 
figures, which might be greatly extended, show that all over the 
country the number of the farmers who own their land is decreasing, 
while the number of those who are tenants at will is rapidly increasing. 

THE MULTIPLICATION OF LANDLORDS.—According to the same 
authority, this brief statement of the general situation shows that all 
over the country the land is more and more in the hands of landlords, 
who rent it out to tenants on such terms that whenever a bad season 
comes, or the crops cannot be sold at a high figure, it means disaster to 
the farmer. He cannot pay his debts, and is at the mercy of the 
owner of the land. More and more, these owners are non-residents, 
living in the East or in a foreign country. For a long time the average 
size of the farms had been decreasing, but in 1890 the census showed 
an advance over all the Northern States. The increase was most 
notable in farms of from 500 to 1,000 acres, which showed the presence 
of the landlord and of hired hands. The evidence obtained from 
every quarter goes to show that the creation of landlord and tenant 
classes is going on everywhere at a rapid rate. In New England the 
cheaper farms have been given up to the Irish and the French- 
Canadians, who can make a living where a native American would 
starve, but it means the subordination of intelligence and education 
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to toil, and the bringing forward of a class of people who are illiterate, 
and in no sense the successors of the sturdy yeomanry who founded 
New England and the far West. Everything goes to show that the 
same process is taking place in this country which has gradually 
become fixed in Great Britain. The small land-holders are slowly 
giving up their properties because they are too deeply in debt to hold 
them, and the increase in the tenant class means a lower public spirit, 
inferior living, and a falling short in whatever goes to make strength 
of character. 


THE SINGLE TAX SysTEM.—A reader of this magazine asks, ‘‘ Where 
can I find the meaning, advantages, and disadvantages of this system 
set forth ina few simple words?’’ The Syracuse Post attempts this as 
follows : 

“Briefly stated, the single tax system is a system by which all taxes 
are assessed upon the rental value of the bare land regardless of im- 
provements and regardless of the future. The objections that have 
been made are that this system would rob the land-owner of his rent 
and would retard improvements and would itself promote favoritism, 
because land-owners would be the only ones to pay taxes. 

“Mr. Nelson answers these objections by stating that to the real 
estate owner who is making the proper use of his land the change 
from mixed taxes to a single tax on land value would be very slight. 
To those who are not making the best use of their land, but who have, 
for instance, encircled it with a high board fence and are waiting for a 
rise in value, the single tax system would be a stumbling block, as 
its advocates believe it should. 

‘*Two objections seem to place themselves in the way of a single tax 
scheme, one, the great difficulty of securing its adoption on account of 
the radical changes it proposes, and the other the total exemption from 
taxation of a large portion of the population. If the single tax people 
propose to make all the land in this country government property and 
parcel it out among the inhabitants, we predict difficulties in the 
parceling process. If they propose to allow the land to remain in 
private ownership, as it is now, the majority of the people would enjoy 
representation without taxation.’’ 


AN UN-AMERICAN LAw.—Florida, greatly to the discredit of her 
legislators, has recently enacted a law prohibiting the co-education of 
the races. It affects both teachers and the parents of children, who 
are subjected, if they violate this extraordinary statute, to imprison- 
ment in a county jail for from three to six months. While teachers, 
for example, who are engaged in the education of colored youth, can- 
not teach their own children in their own schools without danger of 
imprisonment! The constitutionality of such a law may well be 
questioned, and it is announced that the American Missionary Associ- 
ation will receive and teach pupils, white or black, who apply for in- 
struction at Orange Park ; and there will be teachers who will run the 
risk of imprisonment. 
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IMPROPER PUBLICATIONS.—A local committee of the Society of 
Friends recently addressed to the editor of each newspaper in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, a letter in which they “ earnestly request that in 
the newspaper under your care you avoid as far as possible long and 
elaborate accounts of crimes and immoralities, the shocking details of 
which we believe tend to debase the minds of their readers.’”? The 
editor of Every Evening, in a leading editorial, expresses himself as 
‘‘in hearty sympathy with the desire of these good people to prevent 
the publication of all matter of a debasing character.’’ It is, he says, 
alive to its own great responsibility in this direction. 

He adds: ‘ We trust that our good friends who have addressed the 
above letter to us will not fail to appreciate that it calls for some con- 
science and self-control fora newspaper to pursue a wise and public- 
spirited course in this matter. As harmful as it is, every newspaper 
man knows that a sensation-making paper will find a large clientage. 
The people seem to be morbid. They want to hear about murders, vio- 
lence, and other crimes, about immorality and scandals. They want 
all the details, and they like to have them told in a graphic and sug- 
gestive way. The New York World can always sell more papers than 
the New York Times. Probably our friends know this and think it is 
unworthy of the great power of a modern newspaper to stoop to what is 
low and pander to what is vicious in human nature. We think 
so too.” 

It is to be hoped that the number of publishers and editors who en- 
tertain similar sentiments will increase ; and good citizens can hasten 
this most desirable end by following the example of the Wilmington 
committee of the Society of Friends. If newspapers represent public 
opinion, those who represent the best opinions have a duty to discharge 
in the matter of using their influence. 


THE LATEST INDIAN TRAGEDY.—Concerning the slaughter of 
Bannock Indians in Colorado, Margherita Arlina Hamm writes : 

‘*The trouble is but another pitiful chapter in the history of the ruin 
of a great race by the rapacity, cruelty, dishonesty, and cowardice of 
our own civilization. Despite all our missionary effort, despite our 
churches and Indian societies, there are still no Indian rights which 
white men are bound to respect. To an Indian we must seem the most 
terrible, cold-blooded, and ferocious monsters that a savage imagina- 
tion can depict. We pretend to be truthful and honest, and we violate 
every treaty and even every provision of every treaty which we make 
with them. We send out an Indian agent, who so far as the law 
stands should hold the attitude of a father toward little children, but 
who robs them, starves them, sells them liquor, and, as if to increase 
the ghastly humor of the situation, sells them rifles and ammunition, 
with which, when driven to the wall, they can slaughter the race of 
which he is a representative. In this present trouble the United 
States of America gave the Bannocks the free and unconditional right 
to hunt game, wherewith to support themselves, their squaws and 
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children with their daily bread. The state of Idaho calmly prohibits 
this hunting which the nation had given to them, and when they dare 
to kill one wild animal with which to satisfy their hunger, they are 
arrested and shot down in cold blood or chased like wild beasts from 
one wilderness to another. The only hope appears to be that they will 
be killed off as rapidly as possible, and to save themselves years of 
pain, disease, privation, and suffering, which fate has in store for 
them.’’ 


CHARLES ROBINSON contributes an interesting article to the Sep- 
tember number of the North American Review about the remarkable 
charitable project knows as ‘‘St. Anthony’s Bread,’’ which bids fair 
to do more toward bringing about a solution of the social problem in 
France than all the congresses and conferences that have been held and 
all the books and articles that have been written with that end in view. 
This charitable movement, though started less than three years ago, 
‘*in the back room of a small store on a side street in Toulon,’ is rap- 
idly assuming the proportions of an international economic movement 
of the first magnitude, and has become an object at once of the aston- 
ishment and admiration of all Europe. ‘St. Anthony’s Bread’’ com- 
prises not only food, but also clothing and medical attendance ; every- 
thing, in fact, necessary for the relief of the poorin general, and of the sick 
and afflicted poor in particular, for its directors wisely hold that with 
this class one should always ‘‘make the good God visible.’”’ They 
ascertain the names of the laborers in the various parishes who are out 
of employment, and help them to procure work quite irrespective of 
their religious belief, or want of religious belief. Orphans are sent to 
schoo] ; the aged, the blind, the deaf and dumb, are all placed in 
special establishments ; letters are written for those who are themselves 
unable to write, and advice procured from either doctor or lawyer when 
needed. While the deserving poor are thus sought out and all their wants 
supplied, professional beggars are tracked out and exposed. The writer 
of this article describes having witnessed the workings of ‘St. 
Anthony’s Bread’”’ in the ‘‘ toughest’’ quarters in Paris, and declares 
that he discussed its various phases with Frenchmen of every shade of 
belief, all of whom with one accord acclaim its promoters as the na- 
tion’s benefactors. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ he says, “it will be surprising if ‘St 
Anthony’s Bread’ does not result in the complete regeneration of the 
French working classes—and if of these, why not of the working 
classes of all Europe and beyond?”’ For the scope of ‘‘ St. Anthony’s 
Bread ’’ is no longer confined to France. As at the start it spread from 
town to town throughout France, so now it is spreading from country 
to country throughout the world. It is interesting to learn that this 
great work is to be introduced into the United States during the com- 
ing winter. The result will be watched with interest. 


LAW REFORMS. NATURALIZATION Laws IN NEw YorK.—During 
the ‘‘rush time”’ in our naturalization courts previ- 
ous to the fall elections the newspapers are always filled with reports of 
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the scandalous proceedings by which Tammany Hall judges expedite 
the work of the district bosses in their efforts to add to the least 
desirable classes of our citizenship, wholly regardless of the plain pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The new law now in force is intended to 
correct these abuses by prescribing rules for the naturalization of aliens 
which will protect the ballot-box against systematic fraud. It pro- 
vides among other things that the names and addresses of persons 
applying to be naturalized and those of their witnesses shall be posted 
conspicuously and that due notice of the time when their applications 
are to’be heard shall be given, making it possible for good citizens to 
investigate the applicants’ right to naturalization and appear in court 
to oppose the granting of the franchise to those unworthy of it. 

The constitutionality of legislation of this character has already 
been passed upon by the highest courts. State legislatures have the 
power to regulate the procedure of the state courts in these respects. 
This has been so held by Chief Justice Story, by Chief Justice Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, and by every court that has passed upon the ques- 
tion. The state of New Jersey has placed a similar law on its statute 
books. 


UNIFORMITY IN STATE LAws.—The Baltimore Sun says: 

“Tt is generally assumed that the common law of England is the 
common law of the United States, but this is not strictly true. Thirty 
states have adopted it with certain reservations. The Maryland decla- 
ration of rights declares the people of this state to be entitled to the 
common law of England. In five other states only such parts of the 
English common law as were in force within its territory prior to the 
adoption of the state constitutions are declared to be in force, and only 
so far as they are consistent therewith. In twenty-four other states 
the common law of England is adopted so far as it is applicable under 
their constitutions and laws and ‘‘is adapted to the conditions and 
wants of the people,’’ which is a decidedly loose limitation. In 
Florida and Dakota there is declared to be no common law. In the 
other fifteen states and territories the statute books are silent, but the 
English common law is generally presumed to prevail except as it is 
set aside by special statutes. Some of our states have adopted all 
English laws in force prior to a certain date. The Virginians, for 
example, have adopted all statutes in aid of the common law with 
reference to remedial and judicial writs enacted prior to the fourth 
year of James I., with specified exceptions, and Pennsylvania adopts 
all that were in force on May 10, 1776. On the other hand, New York 
has expressly denied any effect to English statutes since May 1, 1788. 
Nevertheless, the courts of all the states do, in fact, continually render 
decisions based upon those important principles that are held to form 
the common law of England. Next, there is a large body of colonial 
laws still in force in various states. But the diversity of the laws 
under which the American people live is chiefly occasioned by the 
statutes of the different states enacted since the War of Independence. 
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It is with a view to straightening out this tangled web of diverse 
legislation that the Saratoga conference will shortly meet to report the 
progress toward uniform state legislation during the past year, and to 
concert measures for carrying on the work of bringing all the states 
into agreement on certain fundamental laws. 

The Atlanta Constitution remarks : 

‘‘In the matter of purely local concerns uniform state laws are not 
needed, but they are needed in marriages, wills, deeds, etc. In New 
York a marriage is valid without the aid of either a clerical or a civil 
officer, but in many states it is not. The common law marriage is not 
recognized in many states. In some states there is only one ground for 
a divorce, and in other states there are eight or ten. Then, the laws 
regarding corporations are widely variant, and commercial transac- 
tions are governed by no general rule. 

‘In important matters it would seem that some degree of uniformity 
is needed, and the thirty state commissioners who are to discuss the 
subject at Saratoga will have a very inviting field for reform before 
them.”’ 


JuRY REFORM.—Commenting on the article by Horace F. Cutter, 
A. I. C., in the June issue of this magazine, the San Francisco Call 
says: 

‘‘There will never be a cessation of the outcry against the absurdities 
of our criminal jury system until its imperfections have been elimi- 
nated. Like many other things which we have borrowed from 
England, instead of having the originality and independence to create 
standards better suited to our needs, this feature of the English 
common law is so absurd in its application here as it would be ridicu- 
lous in the criminal procedure of the continental nations. The fact 
that the English law requires a unanimous verdict of twelve jurymen 
to convict means nothing more than that the law seems to suit 
Englishmen: and yet in all the things that go to make up the national 
life of America there is hardly a country of Europe to which our 
national temperament is not more closely allied than to that of Great 
Britain. Had it not been for a series of peculiar accidents, including 
our partial descent from the British, the heritage of the English 
language and of the written laws of England, a nearer geographical 
contact, and certain business relations, the salient temperamental dif- 
ferences between Americans and the English would have made them 
natural enemies. 

‘“‘The American criminal jury system is one of a series of absurd- 
ities which operate to shield the criminal, discredit the courts, encour- 
age crime, and make lynch law the final resort of justice. Equally 
absurd is that grotesque fiction of the common law that the accused is 
deemed innocent till his guilt is proved. In these two absurdities lie 
the beginning of the inadequacy of our criminal courts. 

“‘As Mr. Cutter very truthfully declares, the civil jury system of Cal- 
ifornia providing for a verdict by nine of the twelve has proved most 
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successful and satisfactory. Even a verdict of ten out of twelve in 
criminal cases, as proposed by Senator Perkins, while giving a defend- 
ant in a criminal action an advantage not enjoyed by the defendant in 
a civil case, would be a great improvement on the present plan. In a 
country whose whole system of government is based on the will of the 
majority we find the requisite of a unanimous verdict in criminal cases 
a gross anachronism. Even the Supreme Court of the United States, 
deciding as it does questions which may affect the vital welfare of the 
whole nation, is permitted to render a simple majority verdict, and that 
is very much looser than a five-sixth verdict by a jury. Mr. Cutter 
rightly declares that there is nothing in the federal constitution re- 
quiring a unanimous verdict, and he leaves the clear inference that 
such a verdict is contrary not only to the principles upon which our 
government is founded, but also ignores a universal knowledge of the 
fact that unanimous concurrence is foreign to the mental processes of 
our race. 

‘“We are to hope, therefore, that Senator Perkins’ bill, which was 
referred to the judiciary committee, will be revived at the next session 
of Congress.”’ 


CIVIC AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. — The 
ASSEMBLIES. thirtieth annual meeting of this most useful body was 
held in Saratoga September 2 to September 5, with an 

excellent attendance. Valuable papers, made the subject of interesting 
and profitable discussion, were presented in the departments of Health, 
Jurisprudence, Finance, and Social Economy. The president, F. J. 
Kingsbury, LL.D., in his annual address, ably discussed the serious 
problems of life in the great cities. Dr. Frank B. Sanborn, general 
secretary, presented an encouraging report as to the work and progress 
of the association. L. Duncan Bulkley, M.D. (A. I. C.), discussed the 
legal control of certain dangerous communicable diseases; E. V. 
Raynolds spoke on the Swiss Referendum; W. P. Prentice on state 
laws in New York relating to prison labor ; Walter S. Logan (A. I. C.), 
of the New York bar, on Mexican laws; Prof. J. W. Jenks (A. I. C.), 
of Cornell University, on the silver question, and General Francis A. 
Walker, Hon. A. J. Warner (A. I. C.), Hon. M. D. Harter (A. I. C.), 
and Arthur B. Woodford, Ph.D. (A. I. C.), followed on the same topic. 
A full report of the addresses and proceedings will be issued hereafter. 





